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I know an isle, an emerald set in pearl, 

Mounting the chain of topa^ amethyst. 
That foinis tl.< circk ol our summet aea^ — 

Tlie fairest that our western ■9un hath kissed 

For all things lo\ely lend her loveliness. 
The waves reach fuith white fingprs to oiress. 

The four winds murmuringlj meet to woo 
And tloudless skies bend in blue tenderness 

The classic nymphs still haunt her grassy pools. 

Her woods in green the Noiseland elves hiie dnped, 

And fairies, from all lanils or far or near 

Her airy cliffs, and caning shores, have shaped 

Of old strange suitors tame in quest of her, 
fcome in the pnde of tunquest some for pelf 

Priests 111 tlietr pieli, red nun for revi nge — 
VII aetk her now, aloiii, fur hi.r fair slII. 

Ittrv. Darid H. Ithldh'. 
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PltEFACE TO TIIIED EDITION. 

Tliis book was first issued in 1897. My thirteen 
summers at Mackinac Island up to that date have since 
inci'eased to sixteen. I have felt moved fi'om my ac- 
quaintance with the Island and my interest in it, to fur- 
nish in written form some of its history. 

The book now enters its third edition. It is very con- 
siderably enlarged over the first and second issues. 

While it is believed this portrayal in its historical por- 
tion may have interest for the general reader, it at the 
same time cai-i'ies a local coloring which may moi'e par- 
ticularly appeal to those who know the place and who 
visit its shores. As the charm of the locality is due, in 
no small degree, to the halo of antiquity which hangs 
over it, I have felt warranted in giving special (iiiough 
not exclusive) attention to early Mackinac. 

Tlie work embodies the result of no little research and 
investigation. As the reader will perceive, I am much 
indebted to the various writings of Henry E. School- 
craft who dwelt for twenty years in the upper lakes re- 
gion, and for eight years of this time was a resident of 
the Island. I also express my obligations to the val- 
uable series of "Collections and Researches," a work 
carried on by the Michigan Pioneer and Historical So- 
ciety. These collections at present number twenty-eight 
volumes. The use they make of the important " Haldi- 
uinnd Papci-s,'' "f fiiniKhi, bring to Iiand much of the 
early military history of the Straits and of the island 
fort. 

.S'(. Louis, Mo. Machinac Island. 

■Jane, I'JOl. 
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PREFACE TO PRESENT EDITIOX 

Tliis hook by my father came from an affectionate 
interest in the place where he spent many of the hap- 
piest summers of his life, and where, while planning 
another and larger book about this historically roman- 
tic region, he died in the summer of 1906. 

Even those on the cool dwk of the passing steamer, 
who merely look at the quaint 18th century fort ex- 
quisitely placed upon the hill overlooking the cres- 
cent harbor, must feel the charm of this vividly green 
island with the pure white beach sharply cutting tlie 
brilliantly blue waters of the Straits of Mackinac. 

But my father's feeling went deeper than a'sthetics. 
Ilis devotion was more like the love of place shown 
in the sentiment for ancestral landmarks. He be- 
gan his annual sojournings many years ago, before 
the days of garish hotels and cheap excursions. 
With occasional interruptions for travel he remained 
faithful, even after the island was pronounced 
" spoiled " by many of his friends among the original 
summer colony. So he knew the old inhabitants, all 
<if them. He was a friend — a generous friend, we 
learned afterwards — to the fast disappearing In- 
dians and the half-breeds who carried in their veins 
the blood of some of tlie oldest families of France, as 
was betrayed by their names. From them he picked 
ii|) Indian tales, gathered local traditions of the 
French, Indian and English wars, and collected 
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PREFACE TO PRESENT EDITION 

stories about tlie "good old days" when Mackinac 
was the Itpadqiiarters oi the Jolm Jacob Astor fur 
trade, ilost of all, ho became an expert in the stir- 
ring history o£ the Indian missions. He led in the 
restoration of the old mission cliiirch on the island — 
and insisted upon keeping the old gray weathered 
boards free from modem paint! . . . 

In this way he began gathering, for his own de- 
lectation and the entertainment of family friends, 
lore and legend which were perhaps on the verge of 
oblivion. In this way his romantic and historical 
interest kept iucivasing until it became a passionate 
hobby, for which he was often joked at tiie dinner 
table. He bought many books, took journeys to dis- 
tant libraries, and, in short, became somewhat of an 
authority upon this interesting chapter of American 
history. 

The following pages are the result. They were 
writt<'n originally for private circulation, but when 
printed as a book it at once became so popular that 
new editions — with revised and added chapters — 
were demanded every season. This was very pleas- 
ing to my father. 

Jesse Lynch Williams. 

Washmijioii Road 

Priiucton, N. J. 
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nil ( 1 IHIN — IIItST SAIL \LSSEL ON THE LAKES. 
Ruilt bj La Salle on Niagara River a few miles above the Folia, in 



is now St Ignace of the northern man 
I from the island iif M.1 kitiac Anrhored ii 
o rocky blnffe, known in Indian trnditioi: 






e the Gnl 



luguat 271h 
and four n 



Henne— 



— --- „ . . -Ih pleasure 

t this large veil equipped ressel amid a hundred or a hundred 
~ twenty bark i^anoea coming and gomg from taking white fish 
'h these Indians cateh wit^ neta Leaving the Straits the 

f set out on Lake Hirhignn and sailed as far west and south 
Ireen Bay Here La ^lalle sent bark Ih Cnifin I aded with 
and bound for Niagara The ve sel was lost with all on 
d — It IB tItoUEhl m tte northern port (f Lake Michigan and 
perhaps iint fiir from the Ala d mac resion 
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EARLY MACKINAC 



CHAPTER T 

Micjiii.iMACKiNAC was tlie old-time nnmc, not for 
our beautiful island alone, but for all tlie comitiy 
nmiid about iin, north to Lake Superior and west to 
tlie head of Green IJay. It was the island only that 
was first thus ealled. The word grew fiut of it, and 
small bit of land though it is, it threw its name over 
a vast territory. 

The name has been variously spelled. In old liis- 
tories, re|)orts, and otiicr documents, I have found 
Mishliniakina, Missilimakinac, Jlishilmalvi, ilichil- 
iniachina, ilichiliinaqina, llissiliiuakina, Jlieliiliak- 
iniawk; while in one standard liistorv, when this re- 
gion is si)oken of, it invariahly ap])ears as ilichili- 
uiakinaw,^ In its abbreviated form it lias been writ- 
ten ilackinack, ilacina, JIaquiiia, Mackana, Macki- 
nae, JJackinaw. In all the earlier periods following 
the settlement of the island by the whites, in hooks 
of travel and of history, and in mercantile records, 
Mackinac and Mackinaw ii'ere used interchangeably, 
though the form ilackinajt; was most commonly 
u<Iopted, Also in many of the early maps and at- 
lases it is also given. Steamboat companies doing 
business on the island generally advertised their boats 

iHuury .Vilaiiis' " llintary of Ihc, United States." 
13 
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14 EAliLY MACKINAC 

y^ of the " :Miirki!iaw Lino/' Ihisii.csM firtus so wrote 
the word — ut least as iiequeiitly as tlic otlior form. 
So tliis was quite general rliiriiig all tliat time, ex- 
cept that tlie official name of tlie military post lielJ 
to the termination " ac." lint since the railroad 
companies bnilt their modem terminal town across 
the straits and called it ilacklnaw City, for the sake 
of convenience in distingnishing, the name of the 
island is now uniformly written Mackinac. In pro- 
nunciation, however, withont attempting to settle the 
question hy the laws of orthoo]»y, it may be remarked 
that it is considered very incorrect to sonnd the final 
c; and that to the ears of residents, and old kahitues 
and lovers of the island, it is almost distrcssfnl and 
irritating to hear it called anything other than Mack- 
inaw. The pronnneiation which has prevailed in the 
locality and throiighont the snrroimding region for 
generations past has become the law of nsage, and 
should determine the qnewtion. It is said that among 
the early residents of the island there was but 
one person who ever called it Jlackinaci-, and he was 
regarded, in his day, " as an ewentric." A compro- 
mise may perhaps be allowed, by taking the name as 
if it bore the termination ah, and giving it a sound 
between the flat and the very broad. Julian Ralph, 
a noted American traveler and descriptive writer, has 
referred to the snbject, and says the confusion is due 
to the French manner of " gallicizing " the words of 
any language they touch, so that all through our 
AVeat, where they had early settlements, they thus 
" S]>elled words one way and pronounced thom an- 
other, in a style peculiar to tlicir own language, and 
maddening to the blunt and practical Anglo-Sa.xon 
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STUDY or THE NAMK 15 

iiiiinl." Ami ho charges ais to reiiiciiiljor tliat the 
uauio is always ilaekinaif, no matter liow it is spelled. 
Another traveler visiting the island in ISHO, and 
writing abont it, after iirst giving its name in fnll as 
Jlichiliniackinack, says that in conformity with pop- 
ular usage, " we will henceforth say " MacVinaw." 
Col. Win. il. Ferry, of Park City, Utah, who lived 
on the island as a boy from 18:i4 to 1S34, and who 
has a wide intelligence concerning its early local 
history, tolls me the Canadian Frenchmen sounded 
it as Maek-eo-na\v, and from that it came into com- 
mon use. The word is further familiar to us from 
what, in our sumitior wear, is called the " JIackinaw 
hat." And the " ilackinaw boat," as descri|)tivc of 
a certain bnild of sailing craft common long ago in 
tliese straits, is a term .still written as of yore. 

The origin and pignification of the word is in some 
obscurity. All agree that the first |)art of it, 
" ilichi," means great. It is ])reserved in the name 
of the state, Michigan, and in the nanu' of the 
lake, Lake ilichigan — meaning great waters. The 
French ttiok it up, spelling it IJIissi; henoe the name 
of the river jMisfissijjpi — gi'oat river, the father of 
watei's. Concerning the remainder of the name 
which follows Jliclii, we are not so sure. The com- 
mon view is that the form of the island, liigh-backed 
in the center, as it rises above the waters, and hand- 
somely crowning the whole, snggested to the Indian 
fancy the figure of a turtle. Hence that it became 
known as the land of the Great Turtle. 

Ileriot, an English traveler Jn ^ortli America, 
who jniWished his "Travels through the Oanadas" 
in 1807, tonchod at Mackinac and reports as the ori- 
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16 EAin.r ilACKiXAC 

gill of tlie iiairiG that tiic island hml hcun given, as 
their special abode, to an oi'der of spirits called 
Iiiiakinakos, and that " from these aerial posses- 
sors it had received the appellation of Micliilimaclv- 
inac." 

Schoolcraft, who is the best authority on all ques- 
tions pertaining to the Indian langnage, as well as 
to the customs and characteristics of that race, says 
that the original nanje of the island was jMishi-niin- 
ank-in-ong, and that it means the place of the great 
(lancing spirits — these spirits being of the more in- 
ferior and diniimitive order, instead of belonging to 
the Indian collection of gods; a kind of pukwees, or 
fairies, or sprites, rather than Manitons. 

At the time of his first visit to the island in 1S20, 
Schoolcraft was inclined to the common view ivhich 
connected the name with the turtle. But later, after 
lie had lived many years among the Indians, and had 
made a study of their langnage and their modes of 
thought, he preferred the other explanation. The 
transition from the Indian Mishi-min-auk-in-ong to 
the French llichilimaekinac he thus explains: The 
French nsed ch for sh, interchanged )i for I, and 
modified the syllables auh and ong respectively into 
ach. Perhaps the «cfc, or ac as we now have it, is 
but a sn^estion of the nasal soimd they wonld give 
to the final syllable 0713, in the Indian word. A fur- 
ther hint may be furnished in the fact that the French 
form of the name, as we find it in old historical rec- 
ords and other documents, so frequently bears the 
termination ina instead of ach. We have, then, only 
to give the broad sound to tlie final a, to see how 
Mackinaw may have become a common pronnncia- 
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STUDY OF THE NAME 17 

don. A philological cxplii nation, strictly seieiitiiic, 
is not claimed. Manj' local words, especially geo- 
gvaphical terms, tlirongliout all the upper lake re- 
gions of early settlement, show eorniptions as they 
iiavc passed from the Indian laiiguaj;e first into the 
French of the early explorers and missionaries, then 
into the patois of the illiterate French Canadians, 
and then into a mongrel anglicized form.' 

Perluips the different views as to the significa- 
tion of the word — the great tnrtle, or the great 
spirits — can in a manner be combined. The tur- 
tle A\as held in great reverence by the Indians. In 
tiieir mythology it was regarded as a syndml of the 
c:irth and addressed as mother.- The fancied phys- 
ical resemblance of tlic island conld easily work in 
witJi their mythical idea of the tnrtle, apart from its 
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liiiviii;; any etjiiiolcigic^al coniioctii.u. And tlmti wliat- 
cvor way the name is stiulietl it becomes assiK-iatcd 
with sojiie Indian conception of spirit. All singular 
or striking formations in the work of nature — ob- 
jects tliat were of an unnsiial kind, or very largo and 
imposing, as lofty rocks, overhanging cliflfs, moun- 
tains, lakes and such like — thc^se poor untutored 




children looked VY>on as the habitations of spirits, 
Onr island, therefore, physically so different from the 
other islands and the mainland abont it, with its 
glens and crags, and its many remarkable and strange- 
looking stone formations, would easily be peopled 
for thom with spectres and spirits. Tliey rcgarde<l it 
as their sacred island — a sort of shrine ■ — and a fa- 
vorite haimt of their gods, and cherished for it feel- 
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ings akin to awe; and from the surrounding regions 
would bring tlieir dead for burial in its soil. It 
seems to have been rather their place of resort and 
temporary sojourn than of permanent abode. 

There is something very fascinating in the frag- 
ments of early Jndian fancies and traditions and 
legends which are associated with our island. It is 
interesting, too, to note how the legends and the my- 
thology of the Indians and their dim religious ideas 
so often took a poetic form. For instance, in their 
pagan and untutored minds they thought of the island 
as the favorite visiting place of Michibou, the great 
one of the waters, their Manitou of these lalces. 
That coining over the waters from the sunriso in the 
(?ast, he would touch the beach at the foot of Arch 
lloek; that the large mass of stone which had fallen 
from the face of the clitl in the long ago, causing the 
arch above, was " JIanitou's Landing Place " ; that 
(he arch was his gateway through which, ascending 
the hillj he would proceed with stately step to " Sugar 
Loaf," which in fancy they made to be his wigwam, 
or lodge — ■ the cave on the west side, known to all to- 
day, being his doorway. Then again, the Sugar Loaf 
Stone and others of that conical, pyramidal shape — 
such as the one which stands in St. Ignace, and those 
in different parts of the northern peninsula, and yet 
others which formerly stood on this island — that 
these strange, uncanny-looking rock formations, by a 
modification of fancy, they ivoiild personify into 
groat giants or monsters who towered over them as 
sentinels to note whether they made due offerings 
and sacriiices to ilanitou, their success in hunting 
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20 EAKLY MACKINAC 

iinil trap[iiiig being couditioncd on this kind of re- 
ligious fidelity.^ 

The liidiuns, so spoil ta neon sly recognizing the 
world of spirits, were fruitful in ideas and sentiments 
of reverence. We are told there were no profane 
words in their vocalnilary. Think of a people who 
did not know how to swear because they had no 
words for it. ]t is said that tlie nearest they ap- 
proached to cursing a man was to call him " a bad 
dog," ^ So, too, in the nomenclature of wild, un- 
couth-looking objects of nature. While our wliite 
pioneers and prospecting miners and avant couriers 
of civilization in the West have so often attached to 
such objects the name of the devil, as " Devil's Lake," 
" Devil's Slide," " Devil's Half-acre," " Devil's Scut^ 
tie-hole," and sucli like, the Indians generally gave 

1 Sehoolenift noted a curious tact aniong the Cluppewas — 
thiit they fiiiicicd tlic woods and shores and islands were in- 
habited by innumeral>le spirits who during the suiiinicr season 
were wakeful and quick to hear everything that was epoken, 
but during the winter existed only in a torpid state. The In- 
dian stoiy tellers and legend mongers were therefore very free 
in anuising their listeners with fandtul and mysterious tales 
during the winter, as the spirits were then in a state of in- 
activity and could not hear. But their story telling was sus- 
pended the moment the piping of the frog announced that 
spring had opened. That he had endeavored, but in vain, to 
get any of them to relate this sort of imaginary lore at any 
other time tlian in the winter. They would always evade his 
attempts by some easy or indifferent remark. 

2 " I have made many inquiries into the state of their vo- 
cabulary, and do not, as yet, find any word which is more bitter 
or reproachful than matchi aanemoash, wliich indicates simply 
kid dog. They have terms to indicate cheat, liar, thief, mur- 
derer, coward, fool, Iniiy man, drunkard, babbler. But I have 
never heard of an imprecation or oath. The genius of the lan- 
fiuage docs not seem to favor the formation of terms to be nwed 
in oaths or profanity. It is the result of tlie obaen-ation of 
otliers as well as my own, to soy, that an Indian cannot curse." 
Schoolcraft's " Thirty Years tcilh the Indian Tribes," 
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tbem some expressJvo and harmonious poetic name. 
On the islam! wp have tiie " Devil'a Kitelieii," but 
we may feel snro that was not of the Indian's naming. 
The writer of this sketch learned from an old resident 
who liad passed the whole of an extremely long liffi 
on tlic island, that oncfi, long ago, a shoemaker took 
np his abode in that cavern and did his cobbling and 
bis cooking there. Possibly that gave rise to the 
name. 

In this habit of nomenclature which linked their 
ideas with the phenomena of physical nature, we 
see a beautiful tbongh often mde and childish vein 
of poetry. Their name for the great cataract of 
Niagara was " Thunder of the Waters," as that for 
the gentle falls now within the limits of the city of 
Minneapolis, was Minnehaha or " Laughing Wa- 
ters." The familiar white fish of these regions was 
the "Deer of the Waters." To the horizon limit, 
wlien they looked out on the lake to where the thread- 
like line of bine water loses itself in the clouds and 
sky, they gave the name which signified the " Ear- 
off Sight of Water." The name for General Wayne, 
who did so much to overthrow their power in tlte 
AVest, was " Strong Wind " ; while the American sol- 
diers, from their nse of the sabre and sword in battle, 
■were known as the " Long Knives." Their concep- 
tion of a fort, with its mounted cannon, was " The 
high-fenced house of thunder," while the discharge 
was, " The arrow that flies out of the big gim." 
Their word to designate the Christian Sabbath, meant 
" Prayer Day." The month of February they called 
" The moon of crusted snow," as the snow could then 
bear up a Juan in the hunt, while the feet of the stag 
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would Ijceak tlimiif^li. Jn tlic iiDvsnnal njiiups gjvfin 
to iiidivkhials we often spe a poctifi asaoc'iat.ion with 
the objects of nature inont familiar to tlicir minds. 
A little son of jVlr. Scliooleraft, then government 
agent at the Sanit, was ailmivingly called by the Chip- 
pewas " Penaei," or " The JJird ; " while the name of 
Mrs. Schoolcraft's mother, a full-blooded Indian 
woman, was a many-syllabled word, which meant 
" Woman of the Green Valley." Tlie English au- 
thoress, Mrs. Jameson, when visiting the Sanlt, 
after "shooting the rapids" with the Indian guides 
(the first European woman who had ever ventured 
on the exploit) was re-named "The Woman of the 
Bright Eoam." I find the names of five Indian 
chiefs, each as translated giving (]iiite a poetic sense: 
The Snn's Course in a Cloudless Sky, I'mrsts of 
Tluinder at a Distance, The Soimd of Waves I'rcak- 
ing on the Rocks, The lietnming Clouds, The IJird 
in Etenial Flight.^ 

As tlieir whole life and range of observation was 
constantly associated with tempests, forests, waters, 
skies, and all the various phenomena of physical 
nature, this gave shape to their conceptions and their 
questionings. It has always seemed very significant 
that when John Eliot, tlie pioneer missionary to th(! 
Indians in Kew England two hundred and fifty 
years ago, began his instructions among them, he was 
met at once by their eager and long pent-up questions 
of wonder: "What makes the sea ehh and flow?" 

1 In contrast, we note in tlieir modern I'cservntion and semi- 
civilized life a degenoiaey in IVie style of names tlicy are fund 
of bearing, such oa Sitting Bull, Tliunder Bull, Crazy Snake, 
Wolf-in-tlie-middle, Ground Nose, Creeping Bear, MHU-afrniil-of- 
hia-horses, Rain-in-tlie-faw, etc. 
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" What, iiiakfis the wind blow i " " Wliat iiml<L'S the 
thunder i " 

Parkman represents the Jesuit missionaries in Can- 
ada, two eentnries sinee, as testifying that the Indians 
had a more aeiile intellect than the peasantry in 
France. At his best, however, the red man was hnt 
tlie " child of the forest," and in the presence of the 
pale faces was not destined to enihire. They are a 
doomed and a passing race — " meeting the fate they 
cannot shnn." ilany reasons or cames might he as- 
signed for this. One reason is that wliich was given 
by a very thoughtful ln<Iian in a speech on a cer- 
tain occasion h)ng ago, before a company of govern- 
ment agents here on tlie island beach. Said he, very 
reflectively : " The white man no sooner came than 
he thought of preparing the way for his posterity; 
the red man never thought of that." In this pro- 
fonnd observation is embodied one of the latest de- 
dnctions in social philosophy. 

Of course, in thus speaking of the Indians, refer- 
ence is had to manifestations of their mental char- 
acter as seen in the earlier days, and not to Indian 
life and character at present, as seen in the Western 
reservations. Hy contact with the whites, it has 
been said, they lost their originality.* 

1 Catlin, wlio ranks next to Schoolcraft in hia study of the 
Indians, in an extensive cloBsifi cation of c|ualities, contrasts 
tlieir ori^nal character in their " primitive and diaabusi>d 
state," with their secondair ciiaracter after " being beaten into 
a aort of civil iaition." From being handsome, lie says, they 
had become ugly; from free, enslaved; from alTahle, reserved; 
from bold, timid; from warlike, peaceable; from pron<l, bum- 
ble; from independent, dependent; fi-om healthy, sickly; from 
sober, drunken; from increasing, decreasing; from lanilholders, 
beggars." 
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"In their own woods t1iey arc n nolile mcc; liiiii(;jlit. npiir to 
us, a dugraUed and stupid race/' — Mrs, Jiiiinwoii. 

" Tlie impriMHied lioii in tlie wliowiiian'B cage iliirers not more 
widely from the lord of llic desprt, tlinn tlin beggarly freqiiPiitei- 
of frontier garrisons nnd drnm-Hhops dilTern from tlie proud 
denJKcna of t!ie woods. It iw in liis native wilds nloni' Hint llie 
Indian must !« sern and s(iidic^l."~l'iirl;iiiHn in " liislury of 
tin: Conspiracy of I'ontiao." 
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CHAPTER TT 

The annals of our island sineo its discovery and 
occupati<)n by tlio M'ljites carry us back to an early 
day. Explorers from France and settlers from Can- 
ada were here two hundred and fifty years ago. 
Traces of French and Indian mixture are every- 
where seen. Indian wars and massacres have red- 
<lencd these shores. Stories of English power vie- 
torions over French, in far back colonial times, have 
a part in the history of tlila region. In a later day 
the island had its stirring incidents in onr own war 
with Great Britain, in 1812. ITere was the ticad- 
qiiarters of the Mackinaw Fur Company and the 
Southwest Fur Company, and afterwards of the 
powerful American Fur Company, of which John 
Jacob Astor was the chief proprietor, and which 
made onr island for the time the largest seat of com- 
merce in the western country.* Christianity, too, 
has had here its early enterprises, at the hands first of 
the French Jesuit missionaries of the 17th Century, 
and afterwards of Protestantism. 

In regard to early military annals, history points 
to the fact that with the exception of the brief aban- 
donment by the French forces from about 1701 to 
1714, this region of the straits had been a seat of con- 

1 Detroit, Vincennes, St. I^ouis, Lnke Winnipeg, Lnke of the 
WiKids, olid otiier fur ilistiiiit points were but dependencies of 
Mieliiliniiirkin.ie, us llii> metropolis of tlic Indinn tniile. 
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timioiia military occiiiiatioii from Ihc last quarter of 
the ITtli ('eiitiiry down to 18115, when to the 
surprise and regret of all who knew the island's 
history, the Unitetl States Government abolished the 
post. Three different flags havo floaferl over a fort 
in these Straits of Mackinaw during this long period 
past. These have been in the order of French, Eng- 
lish and Anierieaii. The Erencli were the pioneers. 
They established Fort Miehilimaekinac, over where 
now the town of St. Tgnaee stands, four miles across 
on the northern peninsula. This was about t\vo hun- 
dred and twenty-iive years ago. 

JJaron La Ilontan, who had eome from France to 
Canada at an early age and afterwards beeaine Lord 
Lieutenant of a French Colony in Xewfonndland, 
visited our Mackinac neighborhood in 108S. In a 
publication of his travels in Xorth America ho gives 
three letters from the Miehilimakinac settlement of 
that day.^ As accompanying his picture on the ad- 
joining page he thus writes: "You can scarce be- 
lieve what vast sholes of white fish are catched about 
the middle of the channel, between tlie continent and 
llie isle of Missilimakinac. The Oiitnoiins ^ and 
lhe Ilurons conld never subsist here, without that fish- 
ery; for they are obliged to travel about twenty 
leagues in the woods before they can kill any harts or 
elks, and it would be an infinite fatigue to carry their 
carcasses so far over land. This sort of white fish, 
in my opinion, is the only one in all these lakes that 
can he called good ; and indeed it goes beyond all 

1 Tlic book was first published in Fronrh, 1705. Afterwards 
an enlarged edition appeared in f^njjlisli fdrm, 1736, 
'' Ottawa a. 
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other sorts of river fisli. Above all, it Las one singu- 
lar property, namely, that all sorts of sauces spoil 
it, so that it is always eat either boiled or broiled, 
witbout any manner o£ seasoning. 

" In the channel I now si>eak of, the currents are 
so strong that they sometimes suck in the nets, though 
tbey are two or three leagues off. In some seasons it 
so falls out tliat the currents run three days eastward, 
two days to the west, one to the south, and four north- 
ward ; sometimes more and sometimes less. The 
cause of this diversity of currents could never be 
fathomed, for in a calm tbey will run, in the space of 
one day, to all the points of the compass, i. e., some- 
times in one way, sometimes another, without any 
limitation of time; so that the decision of the matter 
must be left to the disciple of Copernicus. 

" Here the savage catch trouts as big as one's 
thigh ; with a sort of fishing-hook made in the form 
of an awl, and made fast to a piece of brass wire, 
which is joined to the line that reaches to the bottom 
<}f the lake. This sort of fishery is carried on not 
only with liooks, but with nets, and that in winter 
as well as in summer. 

" The Otttaouas and the Ilurons have very pleas- 
ant fields, in which they sow Indian corn, pease and 
beans, besides a sort of citruls and melons. Some- 
limos these savages sell their com very dear, espe- 
cially when the beaver hunting hapi>eus not to take 
well ; u])oii which occasion they make sufficient re- 
prisals upon us for the extravagant price of our com- 
modities." 

For a sliort interval the Trench Government, nnder 
the instigation of the post Conniiandcr, Cadillac, witli- 
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drew tlie garrison (as already mentioned) and aban- 
doned tliis region as a military seat in favor of tlie 
new settlement at Detroit. That was about the open- 
ing of the 18th centnry. But this vacating was soon 
seen to be bad policy, and in 1714 the fort 
was re-Gstablisbed. When, however, the restored fort 
becomes known again in history, it is found located 
on the Southern Peninsula, across the Straits, where 
now stands the railroad town, Mackinaw City. 
Whether on the retiirn from Detroit the military at 
once located the fort there, or first resumed the old 
site at St. Ignace, and removed to the other Penin- 
sula at some later period, is not definitely known. At 
any rate it was the same military occupation, and the 
same Fort Michilimackinac, irrespective of the tiuie 
of change in the site. It stood about half a mile from 
the present Light House, and southwesterly from the 
railroad station ; and was so close to the water's edge 
that when the wind was in the west the waves would 
often break into the stockade. Its site is plainly 
visible to-day, and visitors stiU find relics in the 
sand. 

After the conquest of Canada by the English, in 
the deciding battle of Quebec on the heights of Abra- 
ham in 1759, all this country around came under the 
English flag. The Indians, however, liked better the 
French dominion and their personal relations with 
the French people than they did the English sway and 
English associations, and they did not take kindly to 
the transfer. One reason for this preference is said 
to have been that the French were accustomed to pay 
respect to all the Indians' religious or superstitious 
observances, whereas an Englishman or an American 
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PONTIAO'S COiN'SPlKACr 33 

was apt, titliiT III take ni» pains to conceal his con- 
tempt for their siipei'stitions or to speak out hhiiitly 
against them. To this can be added the well known 
fact of the greater readiness of the Trench to inter- 
marry and domesticate with the Indian.^ 

This strong feeling of discontent under the change 
of empire, on the part of the Indians, was fanned 
and skillfully directed by that great leader and dip- 
lomate, Pontiac ; ^ and " The Conspiracy of Pon- 
tiac" is the well-known title of one of Parkman's 
series of North American history. This conspiracy 
was no less than a deep and comprehensive scheme, 
matured liy tliis most crafty savage chief, for a gen- 
eral Indian rising, in which all English forts, from 
the south to the upper lakes, were to be attacked si- 
multaneously, and the English rule forever de- 
stroyed. The Indians would vaiintingly say, " You 
have conquered tlie French, but you have not con- 
quered us." Out of twelve forts, nine were taken, 
but not long held. 

While this scheme was, of course, a failure in its 
larger features, the plot against the old post of Micli- 
iliniackinac across the water succeeded only too well. 
The strategy and horrors of that capture read like a 

i"Wlieii the French arrived at this place," said a Chippewa 
Cliiet at a council once held at tlie Saiilt, "they came and 
kissed ws Tliey called us children and we found them fathers. 
We livid like brotheis ni the some lodge."— ficftooloraft, i» an 
address before the Michigan Htaloriail lyociefy in 1830. 

^ In foice of ehiracter siditlety, eloquence and daring, Pon- 
tiac ms peihapa the most brilliant man the Indiana of North 
4ineiiea liave produced " — "A Hiatorif of Canada," by Chas. G. 
D Huberts Schooltraft rated him in the same way. Drake, 
in bi3 Indtana of the \oi thiiesl," says of him: " His fame 
in his tune wn& not eoiifinp 1 to his own continent but the 
gazettes ot Europe apreid it also." 
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In 170;J a band of tliirty-iive English soldiers ami 
tlieir officers formed ita garrison. Encamped in tli.' 
woods not far off was a large number of Indians. 
One morning in the month of Jnne, with great sh(nv 
of friendliness, tlie Indians invited the sohliers to 
witness their match game of ball, just ontaido the 
stockade. The Chippowaa were to play the Sacs.' 
Then, as now, ball phiying had great fasciniition. 
And as this was the birthday of the King of EngUuid, 
and tJie men were in the celebrating mood, some in- 
dulgence was shown, discipline for a time relaxed, 
gates were left ajar and the soldiers and officers care- 
lessly sauntered and looked on, enjoying the spoi't. 
In the course of play, and as a part of the pro-con- 
certed stratagem, the bail was so struck that it fell 
within the stockade line of the fort. As if pursuing 
it, tlie players came rushing to the gate. The sohliers, 
intent in watching the play, suspected nothing. Tlie 
Indians now had an open way within, and instantly 
turned from ball-players into warriors, and a terrify- 
ing " whoop " was given. The squaws, as sharing in 
the plot, were standing near with tomahawks con- 
cealed under their blaidsets. These were seized, and 
then followed a most shocking massacre. The sur- 
prise of the fort and the success of the red men were 
complete, 

lEajja^Uw^ ui„ tlRir kind uf ball game. 
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The details of this dreadful event are vividly and 
Iiarrowingly given by the English trader, Alexander 
Henry, sojonming at the time, with his goods within 
the stockade, and unfortunately a sharer in the dread- 
ful scenes and experiences. Tlie hmnble Henry may 
well he culled the Father of History, like another 
Herodotus, as far as this episode is concerned. Ex- 
cepting the very meagre report of the humiliating 
capture made by Captain Etherington, the officer in 
command, there seems to be nothing but the narrative 
of this English trader. His description of the fort, 
the purpose it had been serving, the movements of 
the Indians preceding the affair, as well as the minute 
description of the stratagem and its success, and the 
terrible scenes enacted, is the chief source of infor- 
mation ; and one can take up no history of this period 
and this locality without seeing how all writers are 
iiulebted to his phiin and siiuide narrative. 

When the fort n'as captured by the savages, he him- 
self was hidden for the first night out of their mur- 
derous reach, but was discovered the next day. Then 
followed a series of ex]>eriences and hair-breadth 
cscai)cs and turns of fortune very remarkable, while 
all the time the most barbarous fate seemed impend- 
ing, the suspense in which made his sensations, if 
possible, only tiie more distressful and torturing. It 
was not enough that his gmxls were coufiscated and 
his very clothes stri|)ped off bis body, but his savage 
captors tliirsted for his blood. They said of him and 
their other prisoners, that they were being reserved to 
" make English brotli," After fimr days of such hor- 
rors there ciuiie a turn which TIenvy says gave "a 
new fulor to inv lot." JJiiriug his residence at the 
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post before tbe massacre, a corlaiu Cliippewa Inrlian 
named Wawatain, who used to come frequently to 
Ilia house, had become very friendly and told liim 
that the Great Spirit pointed him out as one to 
adopt as a brother, and to regard aa one of his oi.vn 
family. Suddenly, on the fourth day of his cap- 
tivity, Wawatam appeared on the scene. Before a 
council of chiefs he asked the release of his brother, 
the trader, at the same time laying down presents to 
buy off whatever claims any may have tlionght they 
had on the prisoner. Wawatam's request, or demand 
was granted, and taking Mr, Henry by the hand he 
led him to his own lodge, where lie received the ut- 
most kindness. 

A day or two afterwards, fearing an attack of re- 
taliation by the English, the wlnde body of Indians 
moved from the fort over to onr island as a place of 
greater safety. Tliey landed, three hundred and fifty 
fighliug men. Wawatam was among them, with 
Henry in safe keeping. Several days had passed, 
when two large canoes from Montreal, with Enjjli^ili 
goods aboard, were seized by the Indians. The in- 
voice of goods contained among other things, a large 
stock of liquor, and soon mad dninkenness prevailed. 
The watchful and faithful Wawatam told Henry he 
feared he could not ]ir{>tect him when the Indians 
were in liquor, and I>esides, as he frankly confessed, 
'• he could not himself resist the temptation of joining 
his cimrades in the debauch." He therefore tonk 
him iqi the hill and buck in the woods, and hid him 
in a cave, where he was to remain hidden " until the 
liquor slinuhl be ilrank." After an uneoinfortabic 
and liiircstfid night, Henry discovered next morning, 
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fo Ilia iinrrnr, tliiil lie liad horn lyiiij^ on ;i li<'ii|i of 
human bones and pknlls. This eliarnet-hnnso retrwit 
is now tlif well-known "Skull Ciivo" o£ tlio tslanfl, 
one of the regular stnp]iing places of the tourists' 
cun-i 




ALEXANDER HENIiY. 

But we cannot follow trader Ifcnry's fortunes far- 
ther. Tn a relation between gnest and prisoner, and 
generally treated with respect, moving with the band 
from one place to another, following the occnpation 
of ii Inmtcr, and tailing np with Indian life and al- 
most fascinated by it, he at length finds himself at the 
Sanit, where soon an opportunity opened for his de- 
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liveranre and liis rol.nni iuimo. RiThsfr|iirntIy he 
made another trip to tlio country of the np|)er lakes 
and remained for a loiif^or time. Of liifi good friend 
Wawatam, it is a sad tradition that he afterwards 
became blind and was accidentally bnrnod in his 
lodge on the island at the Point, formerly Itnown as 
Ottawa Point, in the village, then as Biddle's, and 
more recently as Anthony's Point, 

It may be that some have felt inerednloiis in re- 
spect to Henry's thrilling tale. But there is reason 
to think it entirely trustworthy. It is contained in a 
l>ook which he wrote, entitled " Travels and Adven- 
tures in Canada and the Indian Territories, between 
iTfiO and 177fi." It was first published in 1800, 
and is dedicated to Sir Joseph Banks, " Baronet of 
His .Majesty's Privy Council and President of tlio 
Koyal Society." It is a boob of tlirilling interest. 
It has long been ont of print, and copies of it to-day 
are very rare and command a high price. Mr. Ilon- 
ry's residence in his latter years was at Montreal, an<l 
lie was still living as late as 1811, an old man past 
eighty years of age, hale and chcerfnl looking. Tie 
bore a good name and an unquestioned reputation 
for veracity among those who knew him. I have 
already named him the Herodotus of this particular 
period of history. By another person, an enthusi- 
astic English visitor at Mackinac, over sixty years 
ago, he was called also the Ulysses of these parts; 
and of his book it was said it bore the relation to 
the Micbilimackinac shores and waters which the 
Odyssey does to the shores of Sicily.^ 
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lip st;itP(l as folloivs: Nkmllrl, In 1IS:(4; SInr 
; LiiHalle iincl llcinepin, lliT!l; I.iilloTilnii, H>8S ; 
721; AlexHiider Homy, ITfl^; Capt. Jolin Carver 
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CHAPTER IIT 

The victory of the Indians over at tlie old fort 
on the Sontliern mainland was nothing heyond a 
shocking and atrocious massacre. It was utterly 
barren as regards any permanent results, and the 
status of supremacy was not changed. The stock- 
ade had not been destroyed, and British tronps soon 
came and resumed possession. Subsequently, how- 
ever, the question of transferring the military seat 
of the Jlichilimackinac region across the Straits to 
our island came up, and was duly considered. JIajor 
Sinclair made a careful preliminary examination. 
In a letter written in October, lYOO, he says: " I em- 
ployed three days from sun to sun in examining the 
island of Mackinac, on wliich I found great quan- 
tities of excellent oak, elm, beech and maple, with a 
vein of the largest and finest cedar trees I ever 
saw. . , . The soil is exceedingly fine, with abun- 
dance of limestone. . . . The situation is respecta- 
ble, and convenient for a fort." IIo also mentions 
that he found on the island " a run of water, suffi- 
cient for a saw mill." 

He submitted drawing and cuts of the island, 
and plans for fortification, to Gen. Haldimand, the 
officer in command of the department, and whose 
headquarters were at Quebec. The superiority of 
the island, as a strong position against Indian at- 
tacks, and Indian tlireats and insults, was pointed 
40 
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out; nl-^o its advniitaj;-fs in linviii,^ <mv of llir lifst 
hiirlMPi's ill tli(! ii|i|wr cnitiitry, and as ri'spfotw tlio tish- 
inji; iiitorrstH likewise. It is tlioiifrlit, ton, ilmt the 
trjin.'^fer was sniiicwlmt eoniiccte<I, in tl(e llvitisli mind, 
wiHi tlio AtDtTJoan war of the Iiovnliititm, which 
was then in progress. Sinclair spoke of the " liability 
of being attacked by the liebels/' at the olil fort, 
and that the place might "justly be looked iipon as 
the object of a separate expedition." As a precaii- 
tiijuary measure, he made every trader take oath of 
allegiance to the king, and to hold in " dcto;*tation 
and abiiorrence the present unnatural and horrid re- 
Iicllion." At any rate, ihe garrison did not feel safe 
in a mere stockade of timbers on the niainlanil. Oon. 
Ilahlimand accordingly gave orders for the removal. 
'I'be following letter on the snbjrct was written by 
biiii, April 10, 1780, to Major DePeyster, formerly 
ill eomniand of the old Jlackinac fort, but who had 
been transferred, the year before, to the command at 
Detroit.' 

" SiK — Having long thonjrbt it would ho cxpodi- 
I'Tif to remove the fort, etc., from its present silnntinn 
111 tile Island of lliehilimaekinae, an^l being encoin-- 
agcd in this nndcrtakiiig by advantages cnnnierati-d 
by ],t. Gov, Sinclair, that mnst resnlt from it, and 
tlie earnest desire of the traders, T have ijivrn dlrec- 
lioiis that necessary preparations, by collecting nia- 

■ Major DePeyster ivos of American liii'tli, and had served iti 
tlip liritisli army in various jiarts of tliis coiiiitiy, besides* eoiii- 
iiianditis lit Mnckinnc, mid nftcrwanis at Defroit. He held a 
eciii I mission for 77 yeara, and lived lo thp age of flO. Tie spent 
liis liiftor ypiirs in Dumfries. Seotland. tlie early liome of liis 
ivife. Dnvinji Tiis lesideiiee tlierc. ho ami tlie ]ioet Hnrn-i were 
L'l'eal frifiids. Bnnis nddressed oiii; uf liis fn<;ili>-i> puL'ms to 
tlel'eystei'. 
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l-eriiils, otc, ho iiiaili; willi jis iniu-li ('Ni>oilitinii as pos- 
sible, KH Ihc strcn^'tl] of Hiiif jnwl; will iiilinit of. I 
aiii sure it is iirmeecssary to reCTinmit'iiil to ,yoii to 
fiirnisli liim every assistanee lie may n'qiiirf, ancl 
tliat Detroit can afford, in forwariliiij^ this work, 
farther than by giving yon niy sanction for the aanie, 
ivliieh I do in the fullest manner," 

A government house and a few other bniidings 
ivere at once erected on the site of the present vil- 
lage; the old block houses were built, and ITis Maj- 
esty's troops took possession on the 13th of July, 
17lS0, Major Sinclair couuiianding, though the en- 
tire removal was only gradually efPeetcd. 

The Indians, as proprietors of the laud, had been 
first coiisnlled about this occupancy, and agreement 
and treaty terras were obtained. The consideration 
was £5,000. Two deeds were signed, with their 
mark, by fonr chiefs, in behalf of themselves and all 
the Chippewas. One was to be lodged with the C!ov- 
ornor of Canada, and one to remain at the island post; 
while the chiefs engaged to preserve in tlieir villages 
a belt of wampnm seven feet long, to be a memorial 
of the transaction. ]Sut it seems that after the work 
was under way and the post established, the Indians 
showed discontent, and threatened the troops; and 
so serious was the hostility manifested, that Sinelair 
sent ill great haste to Detroit for cannon. The ves- 
sel was back in eight days, bringing the giins, and 
as Roon as she touched on the harbor she fired a 
salnto, and that " speaking out " by the cannon's 
mouth at (mce settled the ([iiestion, and the poor In- 
dians had no mure to sav. 

The obi site being abandoned (since when it is 
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often rftforrod to as "Old Mackinaw,") anil tlio fjar- 
rison rpiiinvcd, tlie faniiliea of tlio little sottlemrnt, 
could not do otlierwise tlian follow tlie fort. Many 
of file lioiises were taken down and transporte<l piece- 
meal across tlie straits, and set up again as now 
Iiomes on the island. And hardly were the settlers 
tlnis re-established before they addressed a petition 
to the government, asking for reiminoration to com- 
pensate for the loss and expense menrrod, on the 
gronnd that their removal was in the interest of the 
State and the pnblic welfare. What response was 
made to this petition I have fonnd no record which 
tells. 

The first commandant of the island, Major Sin- 
clair, was also known as Lientonant Governor. It a]> 
pears that he had been appointed insjtector and snper- 
intondent of the English forts, and bore some general 
civic jiosition as representative of the government, 
besides his military rank; also as having charge of 
Indian affairs. Ilenee be is frequently spoken of in 
tlie records as. Gov. Sinclair, as well as Major. It 
seems to iiave been on this aecotmt, as an officer with 
a more embracing scope, rather than as of higher mil- 
itary rank, that he superseded ilajor DePeyster, in 
command at old Mackinac, in 1770, After the trans- 
fer he remained two years in chari>e of the new post. 
Sinclair apjiears, from the style of his letters and re- 
ports, a more cnltiired and better edncated man than 
some of his cotemporaries among the officers of thai 
period, liiit bis services as a post commandant an.l 
general manager of affairs, seem to have been un- 
satisfactory, becanse of his lavish expenditnres, and 
because of " abuses and neglects in different shapes," 
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as it Wiis siiid. lie wiis ooiilnniiilly ln'ing (!aiitionoil 
from Iieiul(]H!irtfrs in rcpird t" lii>^ tiitJiiicial t.raiisac- 
tioua. !F(>r lialf a pontiiry ami iium?, after Im left 
tile post, tlic iiilialiitaiits cointinned to talk about liis 
extravagance; and one of tlic stories long current on 
the Island, was tiiat he had paid at the rate of one 
dollar per stnmp for clearing a cedar swamp in tlio 
government fields at the west end of the village. It 
siibseqnently appears that, on his return to Englanil, 
this recklessness in expenditure while on the ishmd 
led to his imprisonment for debt. lie speaks him- 
self, in one of his letters, of being " lilwratcd upon 
paying the Miehi]imakinac bills protested." 

Major, or Governor, Sinclair was succeo<lcd by 
(!^aptain Daniel Kobertson, who seems to have been 
in command from 1782 to 178T. Tliis Uolwrtson is 
also ealled liobinson, and is the one whoso name will 
jintbably be always associntod with the island, and 
a figure mark in the guide books and t!ie traditionary 
stories — for when will "Robinson's ITolly" cease 
to be visited and talked about? 

The official annals of that time show a great many 
lit Captain Eobinson'a letters, written while lie was 
commandant of the post. He seenia to have been a 
rongh-and-rcady, energetic officer; not very elegant 
in his style of coniposifion or his orthograi>hy, pro- 
saic and practical, and perliaps not quite fulfilling 
the sentimental and romantic ideal which some of the 
legends and stories, connecting his name with the 
" Folly," would suggest. In one of his reports of 
this time, a very good plat is given, showing the con- 
tour of riie j-land and llie location of tin; fort, and 
the harbor bciiniig the name, " HaJdiniaiHris llav," 
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]i;niio(l, in-c^umMy, m huuor of the Eiiglisli miii- 
iiLaiidtir ^'i the pniviiicc.^ In a letter of April, 17S:5, 
tl)c Captain coiiimcnda tlie cliinnte of Mackinaw as 
"preferable to any in Canada, and very liealtliy;" 
but he says " it is an expensive place." lie tells in 
1784 of the wharf being broken to pieces by the ice, 
ao that no kind of craft conhl be loaded or unloaded, 
bnt that he set men to work and got it in repair. 
He adds: "It was a very troublesome job." He 
wants to know, he says, in one of his letters, wliethcr 
or not he is to " have any rnnj ; " and again he says, 
he is at a loss to know how he is to act at this post 
without that liquor, and be is sorry he is " obliged to 
cringe and borrow nun from tra<lcra on account of 
Government." At another time ho writes, " I have 
had no rum this season, and you know it is the In- 
dian's God." And yet again he ponrs forth his com- 
|)laint: "Emn ia very nnieh wanted here for various 
purposes, particularly for Indians, and I have had 
only seven barrels this twelve month." 

lIoAvcver, it is but due to the Captain to say that, 
unfortunately, he was not alone in this opinion of 
the indisjK'nsablcncas of mm in the relations of the 
whites anti the military with the Indiana. We find 
Slajor Sinclair, his predecessor, as commandant of 
the fort, writing to General Ilaldimand in 1781, as 
follows: " The Indians cannot be deprived of nearly 
their nsnal quantity of rum, however destructive it 
is, ivithout creating much discontent." There is a 
sad vein running throiigh all this early liistory, made 

1 Tlie iiiiiiic was pvulditly givoii \\\i nftcv tlic islrtnd cViangctI 
its lliig. Ill Uic curly dixys, siilwcijiieiit, it ivus f;i?iiiliiirly rtes- 
iyiiiitcd by the islnnd jifoplc as "The liaiiin."' 
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hy riiiii; first as one of tiic govoi'iiuifiit SAiiii)lit?s to 
tlio Jiidiaiis, and next as iiii artiflo of traffic. The 
poor reJ men facetiously called it " Tlio EngliHli 
ililk;" but their more aerions name for it was tlio 
truer one, " L'irc water." ' 

Kobertsoii {liobinson) was in command froui 
1782 to 1T87. Tliere are intimations of his Iiaving 
been diaajiproved at Gen. llaldiiuand'a lieailtiitar- 
tcrs, and we are told that during those days of ]?rit- 
ish occupancy, jnst as iu the administration of af- 
fairs since that time in our own western outposts, 
" abuses in the Indian department were ciniimon." 
Captain Scott was next put in command, " sent in the 
room of Eobertson," as tlte record reads. This 
L-hiiiige seems to have been fijr the great improvement 
(jf tlic service. An officer sent out fnnn Jlontreal, 
on an inspection tour, tbus reports concerning Scott; 
" J do not believe there is a better man in tlie woi'ld, 
or a more zealous good officer of bis standing in the 
army, lie has gained infinite credit during his 
Command at ilackinac, but, poor fellow, his pocket 
lias i)aid for it. Yet lie has convinced the pcojile 
the flat 't ■ po "li f a on anl" ^ ffi t 
be n n ad o o ab an He I 

yot onde f 1 o es of he In I n dep n 

iniRb esngmk Gealu 
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that qniirtoi'." St'iiLt was followed in oommand of 
tlic post Ijy Captaiji Doyle, who remained in charge 
until its delivery to the United States. 

The fort was not built complete at once, but grad- 
ually took on its dimensions and its strength. In 
iTsy, after an inspection by the Engineer's Depart- 
ijient, the fortifications, as originally designed, were 
reported as being only in part executed, and that 
the work bad been discontinued for some years, and 
that in the mean time a strong picketing had been 
erected arovind the unfinished works. And again, 
as late as 1702, the plans were reported as not yet 
iiiiisbed ; the oflicers' stone quarters were only about 
half completed; the walls were up tbe full height 
and the window frames in, but tbe roof and fioors 
wanting, {Sliarp criticism luas made, too, by the 
ofiic'cr then inspecting, on the whole design of the 
fort.) And yet again, in 1790, the commandant, 
Captain Doyle, writes concerning the " ruinous state 
of tbe fort," but says he purposed " sending to the 
saw mill for planks, and would give the Barracks a 
tliorongb repair, having received orders from His Ex- 
cellency, ]Maj. Gen. Clarke, to that purpose;" also 
asking for " an engineer and some artificers to ren- 
der tbe miserable fortress in some degree tenable." 

Even after its transference to the United States it 
was only by slow degtees brought on to its better 
condition as a fortification. Ileriot in his visit to 
tlie island in 1807 (already referred to) reports 
the fort as " consisting of four wooden block-houses, 
. . . the space between being iilled up with wooden 
pickets," Again, in 1817, Samnel A, Storrow, who 
had been a judge advocate in tbe army, visiting Mack- 
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inac, describes tiie fort as " a platform enclosed with 
palisades." lie mentions, as did Iloriot, four block- 
houses. It was the same rode and primitive style 
of fortification when first seen by Schoolcraft in 
1820. It was still, however, in the early period of 
the century that the fort took on its present features. 
Its lines have been somewhat changed and much of 



the stone work lias been built since the Uritish 
founded it in 17S0. The block-houses now slaiid- 
ing are the originals; and within the memory of all 
but a very few of the oldest irdiabitants there have 
been but the three we now see. The fourth one was 
near the southeast corner, perhajis on the spot of the 
old gun-platform on which for so many years stood 
the two Ciiiinon which used to give the niornini]; and 
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evening salute in tlie days wlicii tlie fort groiiiicia wore 
a garrison post. Anotlier and niiicli steei>cr jiath 
tlian the present one then led up the hillside. There 
was a very good well within the iucloBnre, This well 
and also a Powder Magazine were near the east Sally- 
Port and the present Quartermaster's bnilding. 

In its inception and planting it is a military 
structure of a ceutiirj ago, and with scarcely a featnre 
to make it a fort o£ to-day's constrnction. It is a 
memento of the past and is replete in historic rem- 
iniscence. As a fortification, it is a enrions mixture 
of American frontier post and old-world castle. Its 
thick walls and sally-ports, and bastions and ditch, its 
old lilock-honses of logs, loo]>holed for musketry, its 
nlopinf^ path down to the vilhigc street buttressed 
along the hillside with heavy uias(uiry, aliove which 
grow grass and cedars ii]) to the foot ui the overlook- 
ing old "officer's quartcra " — all this makes it a 
i^triking and picturescpie object, a sort of nioiiiitaiu 
I'lii'Ircsrt and certainly soinelliimr luiiquc in this 
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The war of tlie revolution liaJ been fought and 
American ind(!i«3udouce acknowledged, lint al- 
tliougli tlic treaty of Paris in 1TS3 had secured all 
this upper lake country on tlio same general boundary 
lines as tliey run to-day, and Great iSritain Inid stip- 
ulated that her troops should M'itlidraw ^vitli all con- 
venient ajieed, yet it was thirteen years afterward 
before tlie island came under our jnrisdict ion, and be- 
fore the nation's flag floated over the fort. It was 
the same in respect to four or five other military (lostH 
situated on the American aide of tlie lakes. Wash- 
ington, at the time President of the United Stutca, 
bud jiromptly sent Baron Steuben to Jlontrcal to re- 
ceive the forts from General Ilaldimand according 
to the treaty stipulations, but Ilaldimand rejiiied be 
had no instructions from bis government to make 
the delivery, and that he eould not even discuss the 
subject. General Knox was sent on the same errand 
in 1784- and likewise Col. Hull, but without accom- 
plishing tlie object. The Government, by John 
Adams, our minister to England, insisted on the 
same, but to no effect 

Great Britain urged in explanation of ber refusal 
the imperfect fulfillment on the American side of cer- 
tain of tlie treaty stipulations. Some of the State's 
of the Union had passed resolutions staying proceed- 
ings at law for all debts due to English creditors; and 
52 
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?f>mo IlihI talvcii artinii rolativc to those citizens wlio 
(luring (he struggle had adhered to the mother cmiii- 
try, and who had been known ns Tories — action 
which was regarded by Great Britain as contrary to 
the treaty. Such grounds were made the plea for re- 
taining these border posts. Our govenunent re- 
sponded tliat Congress had done all that lay within 
its power whon it earnestly recommended to the 
Stales concerned, the repeal of all enactments which 
might coiiHict with the requirements of the treaty.' 

It was nnilerstood that Great Britain was loth tn 
surrender this territory which, by reason of the ex- 
tensive fur trade it aiTorded, was suro to heeouie of 
great coniiuereiiil importance. Jt is prohahle, too, a 
lingering belief that the e.\i>erimental young Itepul)- 
lic was not destined to a long career, and that tliere 
might soon come opportunity of renewing English 
dominion, made an element in the policy of delay. 

Xcgotiati(ms were pending for a long time, and 
it required anotlicr treaty (this question however be- 
ing only one of the many points embraced) lK>fore 
tlie tai-dy transfer of these posts was effected. Jt 
was called the " Treaty of Amity, Conuuerce ami 
Navigation " and was secured under the hand of the 
American plenipotentiary, John Jay. By that 
treaty, it was sti])ulated that on Juno 1st, 170G, 
the forts slionld be evacuated by the British and 
turned over to the United States. Owing to delays 
on the part of (."Congress, our occupation of the posts 
was deferred beyond that date. As "Washington 
said in his address to Congi'css, Deceml>cr, 17i)6: 

iWliitfUirk's I.ili' of Jav. Lif.. and works of John .Adams, 
vol. S. ,.. :io.-.. 
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" The period during tlic Intc session, at wliioli 
the aijpropriiition was past inr carryiiif^ into effect 
the treaty of amity, commerce and navigation, l>e- 
tween the United States and His Uritannic JIajcsty, 
necessarily procrastinated tlie reception of the posts 
stipulated to be delivered, beyond the date assigned 
for that event." He adds : " As soon, however, as 
the Governor General of Canada could bo addressed 
with propriety on the subject, arrangements were cor- 
dially and promptly concluded for their evacuation, 
and the United States took possession of them, com- 
prehending Oswego, A'iagara, Detroit, Miehilimack- 
inac and Tt. Miami." ^ 

All the others of these frontier posts were deliv- 
ered over at, or near, the date prescribed — in tlie 
months of June and JuJy. But in the ease of Tort 
Mackinac, it was not until October 2nd of that year 
tJiat the actual transfer was ma<lc. This date shows 
that the last act in the war of the American revolu- 
tion, and the final scene and seal of its triumpli, is 
connected with our Island.^ 

But, besides negotiating with the English in the 
recovery of Mackinac, the American government had 
to deal with another class of ])roprietor8 — the origi- 
nal possessors of the soil. Accordingly, while the 
delivery of the island and post was still pending, Gen. 
Wayne's treaty with the Indians (Treaty of Green- 
ville), was made in August, 1795, by which " a tract 

1 American State Papers. 

= Tlie Tablet, wIlicIi the City of Detroit, Mieli., at [ts Ceii- 
teimial celebration n few years since placed in tlie wall of tlie 
Government building, com memo rating tlic delivery of tlio fort 
at tliat place, July II. 17!1«, and wbicU dc«cribps tbe cvaciia- 
lion as tlie " closing act of tho war of indopoiKlciu'c," iietds 
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(>{ land was co<letl on tli<i main, to tlic north of the 
islan<l on which the jKist of Jlioiiilinmckiniic stancls, 
to measure six miles on Jjikes Huron and Michigan, 
and to extend tliree miles back from the waters of 
the lake on the strait." ^ Bois YAam, or AVhite Wood 
Ishmd, was also ceded as the volnntary gift of the 
('liijjpewas. Tlie Indians were to receive $8,000 
anmially, besides $20,000 then distributed. 

Perhaps tlie unfinished state of the post, as re- 
ported in 1792, and the complaint made of its condi- 
tion in 1793, and its sore need of repairs (referred to 
above), may be explained on the gronnd that the ling- 
lish authorities, well knowing it was within Amoriean 
lines, and ai)preliending that it must soon pass ont of 
their control, deemed it nnwise to incur any large ex- 
penditure on it. In fact, we find Captain Robert- 
son saying in a letter, as early as 17S4, that in com- 
pliance with orders he had received, no more lalmr 
was given to a post which by treaty had boon ceded 
to the Americans, than was necessary to " command 
some respect for the safety of the garrison and trad- 
ers, surrounded as I am by a great number of In- 
dians not in the best humor." It is probable, there- 
fore, that when at length it came into our hands it 
was in need of considerable attention, for we find 
Washington, in the same address to Congress just 
(juoted from, saying of these posts that " such repairs 
and additions had been ordered as appeared indis- 
pensable." ^ It is also probable that the American 
force sent to occupy the post at the departure of the 
British soldiers was i|uite inuwsing, as we have Tim- 

1 Holmes' American Annals, vol. 2, p. 402. 
State Papers, 
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otliy Pickering, Washington's Secrotary of Wnr, in 
Ilia report of Pebnuuy, 1706, stiying: " To apiioar re- 
spectal>Ie in tlie eyea of onr liritish neighbors, tbe 
force with whieli wo taiie possossioii of these posts 
should not be materially less than that with ■wliicli 
they now occupy them. This measure," he adils, 
" is also important in relation to the Indians, on 
whom first impressions may Jiave very beneficial ef- 
fects." ^ Accordingly, the first detachment to occupy 
Mackinac, as an American garrison, consisted of four 
officers, one company of Artillery and Engineers, and 
one company of Infantry, Major Henry Bnrback 
being in command of the whole force. The British 
retired to t!ie island of St. Joseph, on tlie Canada 
side a little above Detour, and established a fort 
there. 

Following the change of flag and sovereignty, 
nothing very stirring seems to have dc\-eloped in 
the island history during the years immediately suc- 
ceeding. It soon became, however, a great conuuor- 
cial seat and emporium in the wilderness. The chief 
commodity was furs. From an early day this bad 
been a business carried on by the indivi<lual traders 
who went among the Indians, In course of time 
these operations assumed a larger and more sys- 
tematic form under the hands of strong chartered 
companies. Of this I shall speak later. The situ- 
ation of the island in the far nortlieni country, its 
direct eomnmnication by tlie great lakes with the re- 
motest parts east, south, west and north, and its be- 
ing the principal seat of white habitation and com- 
merce and military authority on tlie watery highway. 
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and the key to the whole upper coiintry — alJ tiiia gave 
it an aNtcnded reputation in tliat early day. Travel- 
lers, sometimes from EiirojJG as well as from oiir own 
onstern states, would toneli at the island, visit its fort 
and explore its woods and its natnral curiosities even 
as is done now. The fnr trade, together with other 
lines of traffic which it stimnlated, made the island 
for many years a great commercial seat. It is re- 
ported, for instance, for the year lS04,.tliat the goods 
entered at the Mackinac Custom House yielded a rev- 
enne to the United States of about $60,000. 

While at this time onr island was United States 
territory, and the fort with its ever iloating flag was 
a visible token of its Americanism, the village as a 
whole, with its Indian and Ereneh population and 
its style of construction^ — ■much of its architecture 
being a kind of cross between the white settler's hut 
and the Indian's birch bark lodge — perhaps did not 
appear so characteristically American, Let ns look 
at its picture as drawn by Washington Irving in his 
"Astoria." It is Mackinac as seen in 1810. lie is 
describing an expedition under way for the far north- 
west and the head waters of the Missouri, in the in- 
terest of Mr. Astor's enterprises. The party had 
fitted out in Montreal, under Wilson P. Hunt, of 
New Jersey; and in one of the large canoes, thirty 
or forty feet long, universally used in those days in 
the schemes of commerce, had slowly made their way 
up the Ottawa river, and by the old route of the fur 
traders along a succession of small lakes and rivers, 
to our island. Here the party remained about three 
weeks, having stopped for the purpose of taking on 
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more goods and to oiti;iip:(: niovo ivoniits. frving 
tlma describes tlir piiici': 

" It viis not until tlio 2-2d of July tlixit flicv nn-ivcd 
at Maeliinaw, situated on llic island <it' the puiho naiNO, 
at the confluence of Lakes Huron and ilichigan. 
This famous old French trading post continued to he 
a rallying point for a multifarious and motley popu- 
lation. The inhabitants were amphibious in their 
habits, most of them iieing or having been voyageurs 
or canoe-men. It was the great place of an-ival and 
deimrture of the southwest fur tra<le. Here the 
Jlackinaw Company had established its principal 
post, from whence it communicated with the interior 
and with Montreal. ' Hence its various traders and 
trappers set out for their respective destinations about 
I.ake Superior and its ti'ibutary waters, or for the 
Mississippi, the Arkansas, the Missouri, and tlio 
other regions of the west. Here, after the absence of 
a year or more, they returned with their peltries, and 
settled their accounts; the furs rendered in by them 
being transmitted, in canoes, from hence to Mon- 
treal. Mackinaw was, therefore, for a great part of 
the year, very scantily peopled ; but at certain sea- 
sons, the traders arrived from all points, with their 
crews of voyageurs, and the place swarmed like a hive. 

" Mackinaw, at that time, was a mere village, 
stretching along a small bay, with a fine broad beach 
in front of its principal row of houses, and dominated 
by the old fort, which crowned an impending height. 
The beach was a kind of public promenade, where 
were displayed all the vagaries of a seaport on the 
arrival of a fleet from a long cruise. Here voyageurs 
frolicked away their wages, fiddling and dancing In 
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tlio booths and c;ibins, buying all kinds of knick- 
knaeks, dressing themselves out finely, and parading 
up and down, like arrant braggarts and coxcombs. 
Sometimes tliey met with rival coxcombs in the young 
Indians from the opposite shore, 'who would appear 
on the beach, painted and decorated in , fantastic 
stjle, and would saunter up and down, to he gazed 
at and admired, perfectly satisfied that they eclipsed 
their pale-faced competitors. 

" Now and then a chance party of ' ^Northwesters ' 
appeared at Jlackinaw from the rendez^'ous at Fort 
Wiiliam, These held themselves up as the chivalry 
of the fur trade. Tliey were men of iron, proof 
against cold weather, hard f^re, and perils of all 
. kinds. Some -would wear the northwest button, and 
a formidable dirk, and assume something of a mili- 
tary air. They generally wore feathers in their 
hats> and affected the 'brave.' '3a suis un homme 
du nord!' — ' I am a man of the north,' one of these 
swelling fellows would exclaim, sticking his arms 
akimbo and ruffling by the Sonthwesters, whom he 
regarded with great contempt, as men softened by 
mild climates and the luxnrieuis fare of bread and 
bacon, and whom he stigmatized with the vain-glori- 
ons name of ' pork-eaters,' . . . The little cabarets 
and sutlers' shops along the bay resounded with the 
scraping of fiddles, with snatches of old French 
songs, with Indian whoops and yells," 

llut the reailcr must not think there was no other 
side to the social life of thu-early .Mackinac of that 
]ieriod. Irving'a picture is only that of the wharves, 
and tlie floating ]ioiHilatii)ii, such as the manager of 
a Witter expedition, stopping over but a little wliilc, 
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would be the most likely to see. Although the resi- 
dent population was very small, there were, at tho 
same time, the families of settled homes, and with the 
social interests and sympathies and pleasures common 
to American village life — subject of course to many 
inconveniences and privations incident to their re- 
moteness in a wilderness world. I find a pleasing de- 
scription written by a lady, who was taken to the is- 
land when a child, in the year 1812, just before the 
war opened, and who spent the years of her girlhood 
there. 

The houses of the village at that time, she says, 
were few, quaint and old. Every house had its gar- 
den enclosed with cedar pickets. These were kept 
whitewashed, as also the dwellings and the fort. 
There were but two streets in tlie village. One ran 
from point to point of the crescent harbor, and as 
near the water's edge as the beach would permit — 
the pebbles forming a border between the water and 
the road. (It will be remembered that the water's 
edge in earlier years was considerably more inland 
than now. ) A foot path in the middle was all that 
was needed, as there were no vehicles of any de- 
scription, except dog-trains or sleds in tho winter. 
There were no seliools, no physician, and no resident 
minister of religion.^ Occasionally a priest would 
come on visitation to the Catholic flock. In winter 
the isolation was complete. Navigation closed usu- 
ally by the middle of October, and about eight months 
were passed in seclusion from the outer world. The 
1 Schoolcraft at tlie time of liis iirst visit to the ialami, in 
1820, itniarkcd on its need of .i prciitlier, ii aoliool-maater, iiii 
nttoniey, and a pliysician. "Of iin-rdiants," he adds, "there 
are always too many." 
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mail came once a month " wlien it did not miss." 
Tliere were no amusenients other tlian parties. The 
children, however, made honaes in tlie snow drifts, 
and coasted down hill. Spring always came late, and 
as it was the custom to observe May day they often 
planted the Hay pole on the ice. Once she records, 
for the 8th of May, " Ice in the Basin good." She 
relates that in the autumn of 1S23 the ice formed 
very early, but owing to high winds and a strong cur- 
rent it would break up over and over, and be tossed 
to and fro, until it was piled to a great height in 
clear, towering hhie masses ; and aU tliat met the eyo 
across to the opxiosite island were beautiful mountains 
of ice. Tlie soldiers and fishermen cut a road 
through. This made a winter's highway for the 
dog sleds, the passage winding between high walls of 
ice, with nothing to he seen but the sky above. 
Again, in other seasons, the ice Avould be perfectly 
smooth. The exciting times on the island, she says, 
were when La Caneau du Nord came. As the canoes 
neared the town there would come floating on the air 
the far-famed Canadian lioat song. The voyageurs 
landing, the Indians would soon follow and the little 
island seemed to overflow with human life. These 
exciting times would last for six or eight weeks. 
" Then would follow the quiet, uneventful, and to 
some, dreary days, yet to most, days that passed 
happily." ' 



.|. , II .n~,-' vol. !). 5Ir. Gur- 
■ ; i-ii I-- of the inland in those 
li ;ill lis faiiiilits. 9,i)'s oE this 
l2-lHS(i) that she wiis ■'highly 
e belle of Mackiiiuw." 
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It ia interesting to find the following eoiiiiiient on 
JVTackiiiac written by a visitor in tlic early period 
now spoken of, and to note liis warm appreciation 
o£ the island then, and his prediction concerning its 
future: " Mackinaw is really worth seeing, I think 
it by no niciins improbable that it will become a place 
of fashionable resort for the sunmier. There is no 




INDIAN WIGWAM, 
finer siinuuLT climate in the world. The jiorest, 
HivcetcHt air, lake scenery in all its aged and grand 
tiiagnifiecnce and the purest water. . . . No flies and 
no mosquitoes, nothing to annoy, but every variety for 
the eyes, the taste and the imagination." * 
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Tiii': year 181:J brouglit our second war with t5io 
uiotlior coiiiitry. In it our little island played a part, 
and indeed it may be said to liave " opened the ball." 
The very firbt scene of the war was enacted here. 
The two go\ernnientt had been under strained rela- 
tions for sonic time before, and on the 19th of June. 
of that year, the state of war was declared by Presi- 
dent ilodison. It was a mystery at the time, and 
soniothidg which excited clamor and, in the frenzy 
of the hour, even insiiuiations of treachery against 
high officials at Washington, that the Euglisli com- 
manders in Canada knew the fact so much in advance 
of our own. One exjjlaiiation ia that our very de- 
liberate Secretary of War trusted to the ordinary 
jKistal medium in communicating with the frontier 
troops, while the agents of the English government 
sent the news by special messengers. General Hull, 
commander of the department of Michigan, said he 
did not receive information of the fact until fourteen 
days after war was declared; while General Uroek, 
the Itritish commander opirosite, had official knowl- 
edge of it four or five days sooner. And likewise 
Lieutenant Ilanka, of our island post, was in blissful 
ignorance of the fact, until he saw the British cannon 
planted in his rear, just four weeks after war had 
been detemiincd upon. 

The Engiish officer, Ca|>tain Kobcrtw, commanding 
67 
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at tlio Island of St. Joscpli, on the noar-by Canada 
border, liiid received ordei's iniiiiediately to undertake 
the capture of the stvategie point oi iiackinae. lie 
gatliered a force, consisiing of ('anadiati militia (the 
Knglisli Fnr Co.'s voyagcurs and t)ther enijiloyeea) , 
and a largo number of Imliana, bcsidort havinj'' tlie rog- 
nlar sohlitis of tlie giiiism ihe expedition was 
admirablv niinij'* 1 \n t i ittaci in front wonid 




WALK-IN-TIIE-WATER. 

Firsl Sfpnmhoat nn the Upper Lak*s. Built in IKIS. At Mnpkinac, 
JuTie, 1819. Wretktd near Buffalo, Nov., 1821. DeseriUcrl liy 

have been impossible of success. So, secretly sail- 
ing from St. Joseph, they landed, unpcrceived, on 
the northwest side of the island, at 3 o'clock in the 
morning, on the spot known ever since aa " Kritisli 
Landing." The troops bod an unobstrncted march 
across the island and were soon in position with their 
cannon on the higher ground conniianding the fort 
in the rear, the Indian alliew establishing tbcniselveK 
in the woods on eitiicf flank. 
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Tho Aiiipnciin (.•miiiiiaiHliiiit .iiu! Iiis little liandful 
of iiifn then Jt'iirnc.l, nt the siiiiic iiM.iiifiit, the two 
facts, tliat tlie United Htatcs and Gitat Itrilaiii atoit 
at war, and tliiit tlie snrreiKler of Fort Jljiekiiiac was 
dcinatid(.'d. KcwistancD was inijios^ihle, and tliiis 
aj^ain the flag was raised over its walls tliat had first 
floated there. Potliier, an agent of the Xorthwest 
Fnr Com])any, who accompanied the cxjiodition and 
eoninian<leil a part of tlu^ force, thus laci>nically re- 
ported it to Sir Geo. Prevort: "The' Indian trader^: 
arrived at St. Joseph with a number of their men, 
m that we were now enabled to form a force of about 
two hundred and thirty Canadians and three hun- 
dred and twenty Indians, exclusive of the garrison. 
With that force we left St. Joseph on the IGth, at 
eleven o'clock a, m., landing at ilichilimacldnac at 
three o'clock the next morning, summoned the garri- 
son to surrender at nine o'clock, and marched in at 
eleven" — jui^t twenty-four hours after setting forth 
on their hostile errand. He adds further, that there 
were between two and throe hundred other Indian 
warriors who had expected to join the expedition, but 
failed; that two days after the capitulation, they 
came. But he intimates that this band was in an 
undecided state of mind and partly inclined to favor 
the Americans. 

Captain Koberts, in his report to General Brock, 
dated the day of the capture (July l7th), says: " We 
embarked witii two of the six pounders and 
every man I could muster, and at ten o'clock we were 
under weigh. Arrived at three o'clock a. m. One 
of those imwieldy guns was brought up with much 
diflicnlty to tlie heights above the fort and in readi- 
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iieas to open about ten o'clock, at wliicli time a sinii- 
iDOiis was sent in and a capitiiliitiou soon after agreed 
on. 1 took immediate possession of tlie fort and dis- 
played the IJritislt colors." 

As presenting an American account of the sur- 
prise and capture, the official report of TJeut. Hanks 
is herewith giyon. It was iiia<le to Gen. Ilnll, his 
commanding officer, and was issued from ])otrott, 
whither the officers and men of the captured garrison 
had been sent on parole : 

"Detroit, August 12th, 1812. 

" Sir — T take the earliest opportunity to acquaint 
Your Exeelleiicy of the surrender of the garrison of 
Michilimackinae, under my command, to His Brit- 
anific !Majest3''a forces, under the command of Cap- 
tain Charles Roberts, on the 17th ultimo, the partic- 
ulars of which are as follows: On the 16th, I was 
informed by the Indian interpreter that he had dis- 
covered from an Indian, that the several nations of 
Indians then at St. Joseph (a British garrison, dis- 
tant about forty miles) intended to make an innnedi- 
ate attack on Jlichiiimackinac. . . , 

" I immediately called a meeting of the American 
gentlemen at that time on the island, in which it was 
thought proper to dispatch a confidential person to 
St Joseph, to watch the motions of the Indians. 

" Captain Michael Dousman, of the militia, was 
thought the most suitable for this seri'ice. lie em- 
barked about Sim set, and met the British forces 
within ten or fifteen miles of the island, by whom he 
was imde pn-ioiior and ])ut on his parole of honor. 
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lie wiis Infilled on tlip island at daybrpak, witli posi- 
tive diL-ectiniirt to give me no into] ligei ice whatever. 
He Avas also iiistnicted to take tlie inliaMtants of the 
village, iiidiscriiiiinatoly, to a place on the west side 
of tlie island, wliere their persons and property slioiild 
bo protected by a British guard, but should they go 
to tlio fort, tboy would be subject to a general mas- 
sacre by the savages, wbicli would be inevitable if 
the garrison fired a gnn. This information I re- 
ceived from Dr. Day,' who was passing through 
the village when every person was flying for refujre to 
the enemy. I immediately, upon being informed of 
the approach of the enemy, placed ammunition, etc., 
in the block houses; ordered every gun charged, and 
made every preparation for action. About nine 
o'clock I conld discover that the enemy were in pos- 
session of the heights that commanded the fort, and 
one piece of their artillery directed to the moat de- 
fenseless part of the garrison. The Indians at this 
time were to be seen in great numbers in the edge of 
the woods. 

" At half past eleven o'clock the enemy sent in a 
flag of truce demanding a surrender of the fort and 
island to His Britannic Majesty's forces.^ This, Sir, 

'The Post surgeon. 

2 As to tile difference in the howr which appears in these three 
ofllcinl stntements, it ie probable each writer had in mind some 
different stage of tlie event. Tlie question of the surrender of 
the island liad its preliminary stage at an earlier hour ill the 
morning at the old distillory at the western end of the village, 
between aftme of the British officers and certain of the citizens, 
while tlie formal demand on the post was not made until later 
in the day. And, again, Captain Roberts may have noted the 
time of writing his demand at his own headquarters and Lieut. 
Hanl;s tlir lime it rwitlied his hands. 
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was tlie first information T liad of the dcclnration of 
war. 1, liowovcr, had aiitid]iat('d it, and was as 
well prepared to meet such an event aa I possibly 
conld liave been with the force nndpr my ("oiniiiaiid, 
anmnnting to fifty-^ovcii effective men, incliidiiif:; offi- 
cers. Three Amej'ican gentlemen, wlio were pris- 
oners, were permitted to accompany the flag, rroni 
tlicm 1 ascertained the strength o£ the enemy to be 
from nine hundred to one thousand strong, consisting 
of regular troops, Canadians and savages : that tlicy 
had two pieces of artillery, and were provided with 
lailders and ropes for the purpose of scaling the 
works, if necessary.' After I had obtained this in- 
formation I consulted my officers, and also the Ameri- 
can gentlemen present, who were very intelligent 
men ; the result of which was, that it was impossible 
for the garrison to hold ont against such a superior 
force. In this opinion I fully concurred, fiiun the 
conviction that it was the only measure tliat could 
prevent a general massacre. The fort and garrison 
were aceordiugiy surrendered. 

" In consequence of this unfortunate affair, T beg 
leave, Sir, to demand that a Court of In{iHiry may 
be or<leTed to investigate all the facts connected with 
it; and I do further request, that tiie Court may be 

1 A discrepancy in the estimatp of Iroopa aa made by opposing 
Bides, especially in reports from the liattie Aetd, is wry conl- 
iiioii. A reeent History of Canada, however (published in 
1607), ia inexcusably out of the way, when it makes Captnin 
Roberts' attacking force " less than two Imiidred," as fur aa 
voj/ageurs and I'egulars ivere coneernod, and makes no mention 
whatever of the large numl>er of Indian allies. 
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s]iwiiilly ilircoted to express their npiiiirm on the mer- 
its nf the ciise. 

" PoKTKR ITaNKR, 

" Lieutenant of Artillery." 
"Jlis ENcelleney Gen. IIui.i,, 

" Commanding the N. ]V. Army." 

It is Tint neeofsary to discuss the question whether 
the surrender at Fort Jfiickinae, without a show of 
resistance, was jiistifiahle. The garrison was but a 
handful of men. liiy no fault of his, tlie Lieutenant 
in command had been taken entirely unawares. The 
enemy were in overwhelming numbers and occupying 
a position with their cannon \\'hieli commanded the 
fort. Tlieir In<lian allies were waiting in savage 
eagerness for the attack, and had the fighting once 
begun it would have been beyond the power of the 
othcors to restrain them.' 

The capture of Mackinac, tlie first stroke of tlie 
war, ivas of the highest importance to the ISritish 
interests. Valuable stores of merchandise, as well 
as considerable shipping which stood in the harlior, 
were secured. It gave them the key to the fiir trade 
of a vast region, and the entire command of the 
upper lakes. It exposed Detroit and all lower Mich- 
igan. It greatly terrified General Hull, who com- 
manded the department of Ulichigan. It arrested 
his operations in Canada. He said : " The whole 
northern liordes of Indians will be let down upon 

1 .Inhn Askin, of the Britisli storekcopinfr depnrttsK'nt. and 
prospLit Willi t1ie l)paieging force, said, that had the snl.liertj of 
tlip fort fired a ruti. lie firmly believed not n soul of tlicn would 
liftvc been snved. 
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us." ITis siirreii(!c'r, jnM oim iiiniitli later, vafs in 
part, dill? to tlic paiiio il eiiuscd — ono liistiirian ii£ 
Ihiit <l:iv, saying: " Ilnll wns coiiqiicrcd at Jliicki- 
iiac," 

On the island, tlio Pritisli pi-occGdc<l at onec to 
strengtlien tlioir po'^itimi In order to i^nard a^ninst 
ani ai)])roiicli iii tlio mi, Itkc the sntoc^-ifiil ono tho^ 
tliciii'-thLs hid made, thcv hnilt i \crv afioiiir uirth 
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work on the high hill, a half iilIIo, or liltle more, 
hack of the post, which they called Fort George, in 
honor of the King of England. This fortification 
still remains, now known to all visitors as Fort 
Holmes. In its eonstrnetion the citizens of the vil- 
lage were iniiirt^sscd, every ahle bodied man being re- 
(piired to give three days in the pick and shovel 
w<irk, 

A common error prevails that this ancient earth- 
work was aetnally constructed the very rdght llio 
British arrived, and that it iHa<li! [lart of Ihe foriiiida- 
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Lie invcstinciil; of Fort ^Mackiiiiic wliioli lorl to ifs 
w]iO('(ly wiiri'ciHlor, A iiiouiCTit'si rcflcL'titiii will slmw 
tins crmld not liavc U'Qn tlic CiiBO. Tho invmliiig 
force only liiiided at tliree o'clock tlint morniiijj niid 
then, witli all their trappings, had to march two 
miles to get into position, an<l yet were ready by ten 
o'clock to open fire. Tt is prohaI>lo this hill was the 
" heights above the fort," to which, as Captain Itol)- 
erts aays in his report, " one of those nnwichly gnns 
was hronglit np with mncli difficnlty; " and that far 
the Fort Ilolniep' site fignrcf! in the demonstration 
against Lieut. ITanks' command. The fortification 
itself, however, being the seicntiiic work o£ mili- 
tary engineers, and involving a ]irotracted period of 
liard labor, was constructed afterwards at the L!rit- 
isli connnandant's leisnre. The other one of Captain 
Hoberts' " two six- pounders," together with the 
great bnlk of liis men, including his Indians, wo 
may snppose, occupied the ridge of gronnd, part 
o]x'n and part wooded, between the hill and the post, 
jnst, beyond the old jiarade ground, which lies ontside 
the ]i resent fort fence. 

Captain Rol)rrts was relieved, September, 1S13, 
and Captain Ihillock appointed in his ]>laee. Col. 
^rcDouall assnnied charge in the spring of 1814. 
Tiiis nftleer'i^ name often appears as McDonall. 
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Ey Commodore Perry's victor on Lake Erie, and 
General Ilamson's victorious battle of Ihe Tliames, 
tlie iiiitnnin of 1S13 found the Americans in posses- 
sion of Lake Huron, and nearly all of Jlicliij^an. 
The re-capture of Slackinac was determined on. In 
the early spring of 1814, an expedition for this piii-- 
pose was planned, which, however, did not get under 
sail until July Srd, embarking from Detroit that 
day. It was a joint naval and military force. 
Tlierc were seven war vessels under Comniodore Sin- 
clair, and a land force of 750 men, under command 
of Col. Croghan. The object, besides the retaking; 
of Jlackinac, was also to destroy the English post 
at St. Joseph, and to inflict whatever damage it could 
on the military stores and shipping of the enemy 
on the neighboring border of Canada. These war 
bi-igs and otiier vessels of the squadron were the larg- 
est ever seen, up to that time, on the waters of St. 
Clair and Huron. Tlie commanders, instead of sail- 
ing at once to JIackinac, concluded to first dispatch 
their otiier errands. They foun<l St. Joseph already 
abandoned by the ISritish, but they captured some 
English schotmers and other property, and continued 
their incursion as far as the Sault where they de- 
stroyed a large amount of sup])lies — Major Holmes 
being in charge of the expedition. They then turned 
back for Mackinac. 

76 
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Tlie pjiglisli fully appreciated tlie great value, 
^fi'atugiciiily and ciiiiimercially, of Jlaekinne, and 
wcTC dcti.Td lined to hold it. They took strong meas- 
ures for its defense. Col. McDouall, who had been 
sent tiicre in Jlay of that year as the new comman- 
dant, was a very energetic and skillful soldier. He 
broni^ht with him friBh troops from Canada, ammu- 
nitiiiu and provisions, and other things needfnl. Be- 
sides this fact, the garrison were by no means ig- 
norant of the expedition in tliese northern waters, 
and of its object; and there was no possibility of a 
surprise attack. One of the ofiicers behinging to the 
reinforcement which had been sent to the porit thus 
wrote: "After onr arrival at the ishmd all iiands 
were eniphiyed strengthening the defences of the fort. 
For n|)\vards of two months half the garrison watched 
at nij;ht against attack." The Indians from the snr- 
ronnding connfry, and Canadians here and there, 
were called in for aid. Besides the additional fort 
which they had hnilt, Fort George (now Fort ITolmes, 
and already referred lo), baltcries were placed at 
varions points ontside the walls which commanded 
the a]>proacheH to the beach. One was on the hoighi 
overlooking tlie ground in front of the present Grand 
Tlolel, another on the high knoll just west of the fort, 
while others lincl the east bluff between the present 
fort grounds and Kobinson's Folly. 

Our American officers at first thoiight of erecting 
a battery on Kound Island and shelling the fort from 
there. A yawl was sent with a sqnad of men to 
reconnoitre, and a spot fixed upon. This was seen 
by the English commander and he immediately sent 
over a largo detachment of Indians, who forced the 
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little party to Hoe. Omo of tiits inoii, liowcvcr, \vaU<Ml 
toi) long, teiupted by tlic berries wiiicb grow at bis 
fcet, and missed the bout and was captured. Tlic 
Indiana rowed in witb their prisouor, cluintiiig the 
death dirge and expecting to dispose of biin on the 
shore in tbeir nsiial barbaric manner; and in their 
wild frenzy of delight, some of tbe s(piaws, before 
the canoe had touched the beacb, nislicd into the 
water, waist deep, with whetted knives raised aloft, 
to begin at once the work of savage tortnring, IJiit 
the officer of the fort, divining tbeir object, had sent 
a squad of soldiers to protect tlio buplesa prisoner. 

The extended level gronnd jnst went of tlie village 
streets was also considered as a iwint where a landing 
could he made, and tlie taking of tbe fi>rt he at- 
tempted, niider cover of tlie guns of the vesa<.'Is. i'lWi 
Captiiin Kinelair, wJio described tbe fort hill us a 
" perfect Gibraltar," fonnd that his vessels wonld 
only be exposed to a raking lire from the heights 
abrjve witbont bis being able to elevate his gnns suf- 
ficiently for return shots. 

After hovering about the island for a week it was 
concluded there was no other way than to imitate 
tlie plan of the successful enemy, two years before. 
So they sailed around to " British Landing " and dis- 
embarked, AugiLst 4tb, and niarebed as far as tlie 
Uousnian farm (now Early's farm). Hut the condi- 
tions were entirely different from those of tivo years 
ago, and the movement was ill-starred, and a melan- 
choly failure. According, li(i\ve\'er, to the I'cports 
made by the joint commanders of tbe expedition, it 
was not so ninch tbeir ]daii t<i attempt the storudiig 
of tbe works, asi to feel [lie eneiLiy's slreiigtb aii<l to es- 
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t;ihli^h a lodgjiicLit fi-niii u'liicii by slnu- am] i^nulual 
sipiii'oachcs, ami by sicgci, tiiey iiiiglit liope for aiiccc^s. 
All such ex])(ictiitioiia were soon dissipated. Faeiug 
the open field on the Donsnian t'anri were the thick 
woods. This ^vas a ])crfeet cover to tlie Indian skii-- 
niishers, who, concealed in tlieir vantuge points, liotly 
attacked our soldiers; to say nothing of an Euj-lish 
battery of four pieces, firing shot and shells. There 
could bo neither advance nor eiicani|)ing. The only 
wise thing was to retreat to the \'csi^ls. This was 
done and the expedition left the island, having lost 
fifteen killed and about fifty wounded, ilajor An- 
drew Hunter Holmes, next in ciHunmud to Colonel 
C'rof-lian, was one of tiie slain in this most uufor- 
timate and fruitless action. lie fell while leading 
his battalion in a flank movement on the right. One 
story is that the gun which pierced his breast with two 
bulls was fired by a little Indian boy. Another ti'a- 
dilion is that the Major had been warned that morn- 
ing, by a civilian aboard the vessel, not to wear his 
uniform, which wonld make him a target, but that 
he declined the friendly ailvico saying, that if it was 
his day to fall he was rcady.^ 

Major Ilohnes was a Virginian, an intelligent and 
jn'omising young officer who enjoyed the friendshij) 
of Thonuis Jefferson. He had already distinguished 
himself in a battle near Detroit, and had performed 
well a special service assigned him in this same expe- 
dition, when at the Sault St. Marie. In the official 
rejiorts of the Jlackinac battle he was referred to as 
that " gallant officer, Major Holmes, whose character 
is so well known to the war depiirtiHciit ; " and ai-ain 
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as " tlic vnluable iiiid evor-to-be lamented officfr." 
His body bad been carried oif the field and STCvetcd 
by a faithful negro servant, and the next day wai^ 
resjieetfiiUy delivered to the Americans by ('oloncl 
jVIeDouall and taken to l>etroit for burial. A very 
fitting tribute to his memory was it, that wben in the 
following year tbe island again came under our flag, 
the name of tbe new fort on the summit liciglitfi, 
which had been built by the English, was changed 
from Fort George to Fort Holmes. 

The fort being found iuiiu-egnable by assault, no 
further attempts at cajiture were made, and tbe expe- 
dition retuiTied down the lalvC to Detroit, the most of 
the soldiers being sent to join General Brown's forces 
on the Niagara. 

But the ambition to regain tbe island was not yet 
abandoned. It was thought to starve out tbe garrison 
and thus force a surrender. English supplies coidd 
now come only from Canada tbrougli the Georgian 
IJay. Xear tbe month of tbe Xottawasaga river at 
tlie sontJieaat corner of that bay, under a protecting 
block bouse, was tbe acbooner " Xancy " liiatled witli 
six months' supplies of provisions intended for tbe 
ilackinac fort. A detachment of the American 
troops landing there blew np the block honse and de- 
stroyed the schooner and her supplies. There re- 
mained now nothing more to do than to so guard the 
waters that the destitution of the island could not b(.' 
repaired. Two of tbe vessels, the " Tigress " and tlic 
" Scorpion," were left to maintain a strict bh)cka<le. 
This was proving very effective, and jjrovisions ran 
so low in Mackinac, that a loaf of brciid would sell 
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i'or ii (liilliir (III tliu nlieets, iuitl tlit' im-u of the gar- 
rison were killing liorses for meat. 

The following estrat-t from a letter written by ono 
of tlio English otficers (lejiicts tlie situation within 
the fort at this time: " After the faihire of the at- 
tack, the Americans established a blockade by whicb 
lliey intercejited our supplies. We had but a small 
store of provisions. The eoiiunander grew very anx- 
ious. Tlie garrison was put on short aUowances. 
Sonio liorMCS that happened to he on the island were 
killed and salted down, and ive occasionally wore 
snecessfnl in pi'ocnring tiah from the lake. To eeoni^ 
inize onr means the greater jiart of the Indians were 
indnced to de]>art to their homes. At length we saw 
oui'selvcs on the vergi; of stiivv;irion with no hope of 
relief from any (pnirtor." 

During all the summer we find Colonel JlcDonall 
in his letters to the department begging and entreat- 
ing for supplies. 

There were yet other embarrassments. Althonirh 
thronglioiit tlie whole ])eriod the Ijidians of the Jlack- 
iiiac region were allies of the liritish, the alliance 
was not without its ditficulties. JIany of them 
showed an indecision when success was donbtfnl, as 
one of the English agents wrote, and " a predilection 
in favor of the Americans seemed to influence them." 
About the island "they became very clamorous," an- 
other officer said. And Col. McDonall spoke of them 
as " an uncertain quantity " — that they " were fickle 
as the wind and it was a difficult task to keep them 
with us." lie was embarrassed, too, by their flocking 
to the island and requiring to be fed. 
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But relief, and tbat by their own sagacity and 
daring, was at hand for the Iwleagnored garrison. 
When the " Nancy" and the block house ou the Not- 
tawasaga were destroyed, the officer in eliargc of that 
supply of stores, Lieut. Worsley, with seventeen 
sailors of the Royal Navy, hud managed to escape 
and effect a passage in an oiicu boat to the fort at 
Mackinac and had reported the loss of the stores. 
Forced by the necessity of the sitnation, a bold and 
desperate project was undertaken — that was, the 
capture of the two blockading vessels. IJatteanx 
were titled out and equipped at JIackinac, manned 
under Lieut. Woraley with his seamen and by volun- 
teers from the garrison and Indiana, making in all 
about seventy men. These set forth on the bokl 
errand. The Scorpion and Tigress wore then cruis- 
ing in the neighborhood of Detour, On a dark night, 
rowing rapidly and in silence, they approached iii'st 
the Tigress, which hiy at anchor oiY St. Joseph, and 
taking it entirely by surprise, leaped aljoard and 
after a hand to hand struggle soon had possession. 
Its crew were sent next day, as prisoners to ilaekinac. 
The Tigress's signals were in the hands of the captors, 
and the American pennant was kept flying at the 
mast-head. On the second day after, the Seorinon 
wag seen beating up towards her conijiauion shij) un- 
aware of its change of fortune. Night eoniing on she 
anchored some two miles off. About daylight the 
Tigress set all sail, swept down on her, opened lire 
and boarded and captured her, Rad fate, inih'cd, for 
these two war vesst^ls, which only a year before had 
honorably figured in Coutiuodore Perry's victory on 
Lake Erie. T pn>fer not io dwell on the mortifying 
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bit of history, cNcept fii wiiy tliat caml(ir and jiitrtiL'c 
wjiiipcl (nir lii^lifHt adiiiinitiun for tliis English feat 
of daring and prowess. 

This eiK.ied all aftoiiipfs to dislodge the English 
fnmi onr isjantl. It remained under their flag nntil 
tcmis of jjcjice and settlenient were secured by the 
treaty of Ghent, February, 1815. ilackinae was 
ever a favorite point in the eyes of the British, and 
all along an object of their strong desire; and they 
were loath to gix'e it np. Col. Mc-Donall, the able 
and sneeesKfiil eoniman(lant, spoke with strong feel- 
ing of tile " nofortiuiate cession of the fort and the 
island of jVIiclLJlinmckinac to the United States." It 
had been a matter of official complaint and criticisni 
in the ]>rovince of Upper Canada, tJiat after the first 
war it had been " injudiciously ceded " by the Kng- 
lish governnieut. John Jay, our American repre- 
sentative in the conference of the treaty and the 
boundary lines, found that the commissioners of 
I he Crown were more interested in an "extended 
coninierce than in tlie possession of a vast tract of 
wilderness." The fur trade of that time was the 
main thing and Mackinac was the gateway to all the 
fur traffic of the west and soiitbwest fields. And 
again, it ajipears in negotiating the treaty of 1S15 
fhat the commissioners of the crown, even when feel- 
ing obliged to forego a large part of their demands, 
still held out for the island of Mackinac (and Fort 
Niagara) as long as possible.' Thirty-two years had 
now passed since the American right to the island 
had been achuowdedged by the treaty of 17S3. Of 
these years only three had been years of war. But 
1 Henry Ailiuiis' " Uhtory of lh< I'nitcif States," vol. !), p. 34. 
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fur one-lialf of tliat ■whole period tlie Uritiwlt flag hatl 
been flying over Fort Mackinac. In the complete 
sense, tlicrefore, the destiny of the nortlnvest was 
not aasiired until the treaty of Ghent.' With that 
treaty the question was finally and conclnsii-ely 
settled. 

The posts of the English which hiid heen enptnred 
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by IIS, and ours here and there, which they had taken, 
\vere to be restored by each government to the other, 
in connection with this mutual delivery is an inter- 
esting fact mentioned in a private letter which Col- 
onel McDouall wrote to his friend and fellow ofRcor 
of the English army. Captain IJiilger. He says that 
ill the equipuient of Port Mackinac, at the time he 
1 Hinsdale's " Old Xorthiuest," p. 185. 
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was making tlio transfer, were caimnii lioarinff tlie 
inseripf ions : "'Taken at Sai-afoga;" "Taken from 
]j<»rd Comwallia," ami other eiieli, and ho s]>nnks o£ 
hia chagrin in being ohliged to iiicln<lc, in liis restora- 
ti<»n of the fort, gnna which told of Englisli defeat 
and humiliation in the Eevohitionary war; and that 
as an Englishman he felt " a strong temptation to a 
breach of that good faith which in all public treaties 
it is infamy to violate." 

Surely it adds to onr antiquarian and patriotic 
interest in tJie old fort to know that gnns, ca])tnred 
from Bnrgoync and from Conlwalli^^ in the battles 
of the lievolntion, once held position on these ram- 
parts. 

AVe do not know bow these honorable trophies 
of the Kevohition ever found tlicir way to onr remote 
]>ioneer out-post. We do know, however, that our 
loss of the fort, three years before, ox]dains how 
they got back, teni]>orarily, to their former English 
ownership. And now in their alternations of estate, 
after taking part in keeping off American troops 
from the island, and thus, as it were, redeeming thcui- 
s<'lvos in English eyes from the bad fortime incurred 
in our war for independence, they again fell into our 
hands. And we can appreciate Col. JIcDouall's sense 
of r<'gret at having to give them up. Tt was the same 
sentiment which Capt. McAfee, in his narrative of 
tliat war in which he him.self had a part, tells us 
was exhibited by some of the liritish officers when 
by Hull's surrender several brass cannon fell to their 
hands which our forces liad ca])tnred in the war of the 
Kovolutiipu — they "saluted them with tears."' 

1 ■' Hinfnrii nf Ihr LnU- ^Y">■ Ut Ihe Wrslrrii Cojinlrij." 
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it is vain l"o siiriin:io flif iii'^torv of tJiopp iiitor- 
cstinjF guns snUsoqnont to lSir>. Iloiv loiifi tlipy ro- 
mained at the island post, nnd wliotlior in lime tlioy 
were sent to the smelter's furnace, or are still in lion- 
orable preservation somewhere with other war relies, 
we cannot say. In this connection it may bo well to 
remark concerning that old fashioned cannon which 
has been lying in position on the village boach in 
front of the " fort garden," a familiar object for 
generations past. The story is that the gnn figured 
in Com, Perry's battle on Lake Erie, thongh whether 
one of his own gnns in the action or a T'ritisli gun 
which he captiirc'd is uncertain; that it was left here 
long ago by one of the goveminent roveime vessels. 
That it was pnt in charge of the ilackinac Custom 
Tlonsc, and that it used to serve on 4th of .Tniy and 
other national occasions which called for celebration 
" at the cannon's mouth." 

Although the treaty of Client had been made in 
December, 1814, by which the island reverted to 
the United States, yet so long were the dis])atehes 
in reaching the post, that hostilities were continuing 
in its vicinity for three or four months after peace 
had been declared.^ 

The instructions to McDouall were that he with- 
draw as soon as possible after July 1st, as occupa- 
tion by the American troops was authorized by the 
15th of that month. The withdrawal was delayed 
by the difficulty of deciding where to go. The Brit- 
ish officers desired a locality near the boundary line, 
which would be suitable for a niilitary post and by 
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whidi, at tlic saiiio tiiiK-, they could favoralilv com- 
pete for control of tlie I'onte between tlie ii|)per and 
lower lakes. Added to this was the desire to main- 
tain their hoM on the Indiana, and to secure all possi- 
ble advantage in the fur eommeree. 

While the general boundary line of division, as 
rospeets the northern end of Lake Huron, had been 
agreed on by tJie American and British authorities, 
yet in respect to every individual island which bor- 
dered on that line of water, it had' not then been 
definitely determined. But time pressed and the 
Hritisb authorities were compelled to decide on a 
spot; and an island, answering well in point of local- 
ity and very siiitable in all physical features as a 
place of foi-tificntiou, and presumably within the 
liritish line, was chosen. It lies about two miles 
off from Detonr of the northern peninsula of Jliclii- 
gan at the entraneo of the St. Jlary's river connecting 
with Lake Superior. The Indian name it then bore 
was Poniaganipy. Afterward it became known as 
Dmmmond island, so called, it is presumed, in honor 
of Sir Gordim Dmmmon<l, at that time commander 
of the British forces in Canada. 

Althongh the place was now determined on, further 
delay was occasioned by the scarcity of boats to effect 
the removal. And in the meantime a detachment 
of American troops imder Col. Anthony Butler had 
arrived from Detroit to receive the fort. They eamo 
with a margin of time in advance of the stipulated 
l.'ith, and went into camp on the level field below the 
fort. The British commandant Avas obliged to ro- 
f]ncst a sliort extension of time as the transportation 
facilities were mit v^t coni|dete. Tliis was eonr- 
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teonaly accorded, Init tlicro k a story to flio ctfcct 
that the American officers insisted on unfurling tlic 
atars and Htri]K>8 over tlieir caiiiii on thft j;roninl lio- 
low, when tho ir)th arrived — the British still occu- 
pying the fort. 

On the British leaving, Col. Biifler took command, 
but soon Tcsigucd it to Major Willonghhy Morf,^an, 
who, within a few jiionths, was wucccicdcd hy Col. 
Chambers, 
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Till.: r(-liiM|iii^luiu-Til ni \]h: sirails l)y Ihe Hrili^li 
lioKjw, and llK'ir icliieiiit'tit Lu Di'inmiiuiiil lalmid, 
jind fstalili^iiiiif;' li ])ost there, and the striiiiicd vela- 
linHK bftwt'cn iIm'111 and tlioir Aiiiericaii iioijili'iors at 
Jrackiiiae — all tliis forms a paasafro of suiiie liis- 
toriciil interest not unmixed with a coiiiie element. 

At Driimnioud Ifilantl Col. !Mc!)imall Ix'fifm mili- 
tary fortitioiitioiis on an extensive plan with Ihe fond 
dreain of esliihlisliin^ a coiiinian<)inf>; niilifarv and 
coiLnnercial center. Tlie new post was only siime 
forty miles from Jlaokiiiac. The gavvis'ons M-ere men 
"f the same bh>od and langnaj^e. Tliey were neiajli- 
Iwirs and each the only near neighbor the other had. 
I'eaee ]irevaile<l between the two flags, and we might 
have thcmght of amity and fellowship in that remote 
wilderness of water and forest. !Riit it was ni>t long 
before relations became strained and letters of erim- 
iiijition and recrimination went back and forth. 
0\iQ qnestion pertained to the ownership of IJonnd 
Island, lying jnst in front of ilachiiiac — the Anievi- 
eaii anthorities at the post choosing to ignore a deed 
of cession thereof made by the Indians to a certain 
individual of Mackinac village during the recent 
IJritish control, Ent for the most part the gronnds 
of (Hspnte were so trifling and imaginary that the 
ebnllitioiis of excited feeling seem now almost amiis- 
iiie. The Indians going back and forth, and seeking 
8i) 
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favora on each islnnd, made mischief with tiieir 
tongiiea. Tlifi white trailers, too, in hotli phicc^ iiiav 
have fomented the strife. A few of the vi\l!ij<;cr3, 
sympathizing more or less with the Englisli cause, 
or hitving kindred among the Drummond people, had 
remained at Mackinac, where their homes and prop- 
erty were. Tales were reported of their heing 
wronged, and snhjeeted to indignities, and their husi- 
ness interfered with, and of one person in particnlar, 
the wife of a man who had gone to Drummond, being 
threatened as a " Uritish spy; " and it was excitedly 
(iochired that there was " more liberty in Algeria than 
at present in Michilimacldnae." Col. ilcDonall, in- 
flnenced by the exaggerated reports, wrote to the is- 
land antliorities in a protesting and rather offensive 
tone. Pntoff, the Maekinae agent of Indian affairs, 
sent back a hot reply. In langnage emphatic, bnt 
not always elegant, he denied the allegations made of 
any injustice or indignity having been shown ; and in 
reference to the " spy " charge that the party declared 
she had never heard she was thus accused, that she 
stands ready " to confront your infonnant and," to 
nae her own phraseology, 'Give him the Lije!'" 

The writer then makes coimter-eharges and claims 
that according to reports hronght by the Indians 
from Fort Dmmraond, Col. McDonall was endeavor- 
ing to interfere with Mackinac trade; that bo had 
held a council with the Indians, and warned them 
against the Americans who proposed inviting them to 
Mackinaw for the purpose of secretly massacring 
them; that "red wampum and tobacco mixed with 
Vermillion " fthe symbol of war) had been distrib- 
uted ; that hiirrois of rum were opened to inflame 
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thoir animosity; and tboy were again urged to grasp 
the tomahawk, and that he hitnsclf was purposing 
soon to retnrn with his big guns and recapture Mack- 
inac. 

To this Col, McDouall replies; in his dignity, 
however, refusing to again communicate with the 
Indian Agent, hut addressing his letter to Col, Cham- 
bers, the commandant at the fort, lie laughs at 
what he calls "the absurd stories" of the Indians, 
and the " precious tissue of abominable lies." lie 
denies advising them against American trade. The 
charges that he Lad warned them against going to 
-Mackinac lest thoy should be entrapped ami de- 
stroyed, and had advised thciu to take up the toma- 
hawk against the Americana and that he liinisclf was 
planning an attack on their island, were idle tales. 
As to the barrels of rinu, not even a glassful had 
been given, " so economically was the council con- 
ducted," he says. Xo wampum of a rod kind or any 
other color had been distributed, nor bad tiiore been 
" tJie most distant alhiaion which malice could tor- 
ture i?ito the indication of approaching war." And 
tlie " minute guns " which had figured as a warlike 
liicsiu in (ho story carried to Mackinac he explained, 
with a glowing liritiHh pride, was a royal salute fired 
iu honor of the victory o£ Wellington at Waterloo 
over .N'ajioleon, " the greatest despot that ever waded 
through shmghter to a throne." This was in 1815, 
it will be rememhon'il, two or three months after 
Wali'rhw; and it in infcrcstiiig to find that away out 
in Ihe nortbernmoKt walers of Lake llurou, remote 
from all other seats of liabitalioii, this event in Kuro- 
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pcan history was dnl.y celebrated by the resounding 
gtins. 

And 90 tbe jwor Indiana appear for the once as 
practical jokcra at the expense of the superior race; 
telling "cock and bidl " stories, now to one island 
and then to the other. There is a blending of the 
comical and pathetic in the thought of these poor chil- 
dren of the forest, so often the football of the whites, 
proving such serious mischief-mongers and stirring 
up so much bad blood between the two bands of their 
conquerors — as it were " playing off one against 
the other." 

AVe continue this story only to say that the high 
expectations in regard to Drummond Island as a 
Iiriti^h post, influential in Indian affairs and in the 
commerce along the American border, were doomed 
to disappointment. McDouall was not allowed to 
<lcvelop, excejit to a very limited extent, his plans of 
military fortifications, nor to realize his fond dream 
of making it a great commercial seat. ITe remained 
in command only for one year after leaving Macki- 
nac, and returned to England, it is said, a disap- 
pointed man.' This disappointment marked the 
subsequent history of Drummond Tsland aa a Urit- 
isli seat. For, some years after settling there the 
joint commissioners conferring concerning a few 
questions which still lingered between Canada and 

1 Tliia Uritish olTLepr coinmaHils our rcspi^ct tor liis Mgti nliil- 
i{!<"4. 1''i'<jiii liis piiblislicil Ictt<-rs lie seems to luivc btuit it iiiiiit 
nf lilr'iHi'v eultiirp, ami tiipiicitv for atrttc tr;ift as woll iim iiiili- 
t^rv tiMriiiii^. H<! atlaiiiptl t'lic niiik of Mii.ior-Gem>riil, mid 
HvmI until 1848, iiiiviiig tnilciwl I1in nniiy in JT!l(i. Kiii}!-<fi>ril 
ill liis '■ IIMon/ of OmiiiOa." vol. 8, spc'iiks of liini us it " xenlons 
^iiil adiv.! olTiWr. ivlnist* ["..■f(jriMi.,ii-,^ of t\„: d.itir^ ..|ilriist,.,l 
1.1 liini }iiis oiititliiil liiiii tu tlit iiici=t iioimniblu iiicnli.m." 
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the United States respecting the di\'isioii lino in the 
island-studded part of upper Lake Huron and the 
river St. Mary, decided that that part of the late in 
which Dnininiond Island lay helonged to the United 
States side of the line. Accordingly in 1828 the 
British garrison removed and the island was turned 
over to our government.^ 

To return now to our Island post in the straits. 
The American spirit and regime were soon fully re- 
stored after its re-possession hy our troops in 1815. 
From that time on tlwre was a long succession of 
regular army soldiers and olHcers inhabiting the old 
quarters and harracks. ilany of the officers who 
afterwards acquired high rank and distinction duidng 
our civil war, 18G1— 18C5, either in the Union Army 
iiv Southern, ha<I heen in service here as young Cap- 
taiiis or Lieutenants. Among them were Gen. Sum- 
ner, Oen. Ileintzelman, Gen. Kirby Smith, Gen, Si- 
hin Casey, and Gen, Fred Steele, for whom a fort in 
tite west has been named. General Pemherton was 
once a member of the garrison, and in a private letter 
■written by one of the citizens in 1840, when the little 
island was ice-bound and there M'as a dearth of news, 
it is incidentally mentioned that " Lieut. Pemberton 
in tlie fort is engaged in getting up a private theatre, 
in an endeavor to ward off winter and solitude,"— 
the young otlicer little dreaming of that more serious 
drama in which he was to act, twenty-three years 

' Srtiiinvl F. Cook, of LHiiainfr, Midi., ]in« written a i(io«t in- 
tcT.>sl iiii; skdcli of nriiiiiiuoiii! Isliiiid — •■iviiig tlio story of its 
oi.'i'ii]i;iliu]i uikI liiial :ili;iiLiloiiiiicMt liv tlw Jd'itihli : ^iviii^ tilvo 
sniiic lit till' fiiwiiiiitiii^ l.'^'inubirv'lo:-,! wlii.li liiiH Hiitliei*>il 
iiluiiit tMu siiot. Tlic; skfteh is ciiillclIisliMl with iimiifrous plio- 
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later, as eommamlcr of Vick^ljiirg, witli Grant's be- 
Hicgiiijj army arontid liim. 

JJiiriiig the civil war, all troops Ijcing iioodei! at 
tlie front, the sohliers «ere witbdrawn from our 
fort. This was but temporary, liuwcvcr, imd did 
not mean its abandonment.' Its flag and a solitary 
scrjoant were left to show that it was stiil a military 
jHjst of the United States. This faithful soldier re- 
mained at the fort for many years after the war, and 
was known to tho vi-iitors as the " Ohl Serjeant." 
For a ]>eriod during the war it was made the idaee of 
eonfincnient of some of the Confodcrate jn-isciiuo-;^, 
prinei])aily notable officers wbo bad been eaiitured, 
at which time Michigan volunteer troops liebl it. 

At the close of the war the fort r<'suMied its old 
time service as a p;arrison post, generally about fifty 
or sixty men of the regular army, with tlieir oiiieert', 
ciauposing the force. A detachment wonbl serve a 
few yeai's, then be transferred and another would 
lake its place, to enjoy in its turn the rccn|ierativo cli- 
mate of the summer, and to eiidnre the rifjors and the 
isolation of the winters. So tlie old fort continued 
iu use, with its mtu'ning and eveniug {jun, its stirring 
bugle notes, its daily " guard inoimt," its pacing sen- 
try, its drill, its " inspection days," until ISO.'i. 
Then the sharp and do<'isive voice of authority oalh^d 
"lialt" to the long march of niilitiiry history iji ihe 
straits of iraekinaw. The United States govern- 
ment, by formal act of Congrt^s, abandoned the fort, 
and gave it over, loaetber with the Xatinnal I'arU .if 
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oloviiii luuHlred acres, to tlie State of ilicliigaii, 
Tlio fort was <li si nun tied, the old cannon were re- 
moved from tile walls, and every soldier withdrawn. 
We do not question the fact, that as a fort constructed 
in primitive times it was iinsiii'.ed to the days of 
niodiTu warfare; nor tlie fact that with the nniiierous 
otiior well equipped jiosts the department is niaintain- 
i]ig ftir its trooj)a, this old-fashioned one was not an. 
ahsoliiro necessity. Nor do we qneation for a mo- 
ment the ]iroiiriety of niaking the State of ilichigan 
tlio legatee and suceessor to this projierty, if the gen- 
eral government was determined to dispossess itself 
of it. It conkl not have been more suitably bestowed, 
if it liad to pass into other hands. The eonniiission- 
ei's, to whose eliarge it is now coiinnitted, appreciate 
and will elierish that historic and patriotic interest 
wliich attaches to the old fort, and will keep the 
grounds intact and carefully guard the bniklings. 
Tliey will aim likewise to preserve the trees and 
the drives of the park in that natural beauty which 
has so long given them sneh charm. Ihit while thus 
assured, it is at the same time a matter of deep re- 
gret that tlie national govermiient should have foi"- 
saken the island, For seiitimontal reiisons alone, 
even had there been no other, the old fort slionld 
have been retained as a United States post. A mil- 
itary seat wliicli has two hundred years or more of 
liisfory behind it, is not often to l>e found in the 
«esl,rn w.ii-ld. Indeed, with tlie possible exeeptirm 
of Foi't J\iarion, tlie old Spanish fortification at St. 
Aiigusline, I'la., it is doiditfnl if tlu're be another 
on Ihis wIim],. ..n.iliiieiit, whi.'h eon]<l b.ia-t of so Ion- 
11 period uf coiMiinimis .H-,-iipation nx .M Fort .Micli- 
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ilimacliinac, wliidi was estiiMisliciI first at St. Tgnace 
in tlie 17th century, then roinovcd to old Mackinaw, 
and since 1780 lias liecn located on our island. 

The Lcgislatnre of Michigan in the Rpriiii: of 
1897, by formal act made the offer of recession to 
the United States of the old military post with all the 
garrison Lnildings and all the ground known as the 
Tort and Military reservation; snch transfer to he 
made whenever the War Department shonlil notify 
the commissioners of its readiness to accept the 
tender. This woidd still leave what is known us 
the Park in the liands of the State of jVlicliigiin. 
By I'cason of the enlargement of tlie anny, and the 
need there will bo for additional barracks and ipmr- 
tera for our soldiers, and becanse of the cniineiit fit- 
ness and snitability of the Island for an jirniy ]inst it 
is tlumglit the U, S. Govcrement may incliiu' to this 
offer, and that the old historic fort may again he oe- 
enpied. 
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It is interesting tu tliink of the progressive series 
of industries, as pertaining to the welfare of man, in 
eoiiiiection with the vast stretches of land in our New 
Auieriea. First of all was the hiinting and trapping 
of the wild ani- 
mals uf the wililer- 
ness. Their ilesli 
sei'\'ed the early 
ahorigiues of the 
forest for food, 
and their skins for 
clothing. But the 
indians' operations 
i)f this kind were 
but a slight and 
insiguifieant pre- 
hule to what de- 
veloped with the 
coming of th(; 
whites, partii'u- 
larly in onr novlli- I 
eni and western 
wilds. With their 
advent the great fur trade began. The forests and 
the soil of tliese uiillinns of acres were of iniportance 
oulv Its being the hiirs and roatning grounds nf those 
fui'-iiearing creatures, large and small, which for 
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nearly two centiirics made a great element in the 
workt's eoiiimerce. Only the slightest part of the iiii- 
nieuse caytin-es was availed of for focxl. The skins 
of the animals were the soht objcL-t sought, Yor 
these, great companies organized uihI wrought and de- 
ve]opc<l into well nigh imperial power in the wilder- 
ness tracts. 

I'ollowing this era the forests themselves, so long 
the homos of the animals and the scene of their 
slaughter, became a most valuahle element in our 
western settlements by the development of tlie lumber 
trade, connecting with human habitations and a 
higher form of social life. Then the soil itself, 
which for centuries had been co\'ered by these dense 
forests, served anotlier end in the interest of man by 
its ti'ees giving way to the plow. The last form of in- 
dustrial development in connection witli the land has 
to do Avith " the earth beneath," The fur-bearing 
iuiiniids to a great extent gone, the forests largely a 
lliing of the past, the surface of the earth occupied 
and tilled, the enterprise of man delves below and 
brings itp the long hidden treasures of ore and coal 
and oil which prove sucli mighty factors in modem 
civilization. 

The fur trade was a pioneer industry in North 
America. Its agents were the first to penetrate tlic 
primeval wil lerness in the name of commerce, and in 
this sense were the preenrsors of civilization. They 
made di'itant and i>erilous jonmeys, and were often 
lilt, hist to reveal some solitary river or lake or new 
stietth of 1 in I, Their camps and pt'tty forts became 
Ihe outposts of coloiiiwrs and ti. them i^ hiriiciy due 
th(! earlier opening to tlie rivili^ed wiirl<l of the ini- 
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known anil iniiospitablc " regions beyond." Tln> Iiis- 
tory <ti tlie fur trade is thus llie history of eNjiloriition 
and (iccn]>jition, with its own heroes and ailventnrcs 
and annals. IJy stimulating hunting and tnrning 
it into a sort of forest labor it served to ereate an in- 
dustry among the Indians, tlioiigli at the same time 
it diminished the animals upon which the tribes de- 
pended for snbsistence and, most nnfortimately, in- 
troduced among tliem the evil of ardent spirits. 

The conntrios of Europe, together with onr sea- 
board states, were the market fields, and from the 
whole vast regions of onr Xorthwost, whence now 
go the cargoes of grain, there then "went east," in 
the line of commerce, only the packs of peltry. The 
animals that were Imnled for their fnr were prinei- 
])ally the following (as far at least as the more north- 
ern fields were concerned), the order in which they 
are named indicating the relative amonnt of snpply 
by the varions species: beaver, marten (sable), mnsk- 
rat, lyTix, ioHy otter, wolf, bear, mink, deer, hnffalo 
and racoon. Sir Alexander llackonzie, writing 
etinceming the fnr trade in the British possessions 
of the Northwest, and probably speaking only for 
the one eoni])any which he represented (the North- 
western) reported for one year the nnmber of furred 
animals taken as 182,000, of which 100,000 were 
beavers. 

While fiir-trading in America was practiced to 
some extent in the early days of the Dntch on the 
ITndson, its magnitude of operations, its longer con- 
tinnanee, its inflnenee on governments and on civil- 
ization, and its romance withal, belong rather to the 
bnsiness as condncted in the western half of North 
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Aiiierii'ii — more jiiirticiiliirly Ju tlio Xnrtlioni :nii] 
.\url,li\vt'sk'n\ [i:irt>!. l-'viim llio cjirlidst petrlciiiciils 
»i the .Fn^iKili in (.'nnaila the hu- tnulc! vniiUciI us of 
first itiipordinco. " JJoavor skins wctc, the life of 
Xew iVanec," it was sait!. Jiiit the greatest dcvel- 
oiiment of the business was at the liarnU of the jJnd- 
fion's lisy Company; a company chartorod by King 
Charles II. in 1(170, and whieh in process of time 
acquired a fur trade territory more than half as 
largo as all Europe, extending from the Aretic Circ^le 
to the lied Elver on the Sonth, and west to the Pa- 
cific Coast. While their territory was afterwards 
s()ld and transferred to the Dominion of Canada,^ yet 
tlie (Company as a business corporation has oNisted 
for fully two centuries and still eoiitinues its opcrii- 
tions, and is perhaps the earliest link now h-ft ei>ii- 
iiocting business interests of to-day with the remote 
past. For more than a century the great Company 
iiad flonrishefl without nnich oompotition. Then a 
formidable rivalry devehiped. About 17S7, the 
Xortbweat Fur Company took shape, and iK'cante a 
very powerful organi/Jition, " the mighty Norfli- 
M'ostera " its people were palled. Washington Irving 
wrote of it : " It held a lordly sway over the wintry 
lakes and boundless forests of the Canadas, almost 
equal to that of the East India Company over the 
realms of the Orient." ^ 

The principal partners resided in Montreal and 
Quebec, and constituted a commercial aristocracy, 
and in their relation to the various grades i>f the 
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liii!i(lrc(U in tlinir oiiiplny, tlio old fcii<lal ami i'\ot 
iileu sfPiiicd restored. Kvory yojir n dplfsaHoii of 
tliGse iiiiifiiiatcs would jonrney to tlicir wiMc-rnessi 
lipndqnartiirs at Fort William, on tlifi north sliore of 
Lakp Snporior, where a coiiferfnce was hclil with the 
inferior partners and ajtents from tlie various outly- 
ing trading ])03ts. They travelled in large palatial 
canoes eqnipped with eA-ory eon\'enicnee and Inxnry 
p'lsaible, taking with tliem their ciwn cooks and 
liakers, and delicacies of every kind. . With biisinoss 
they combined pleasure in their sojonrn at Tort AVil- 
liani, and in the halls of the Cmmcil house regaled 
tlieinselves witli hanijiiets and revels.' 

liesides having the territory of the Cnna<la« for 
its operations, the new company stretched ifs lines 
iiidetinitely to regions heyond and, as was inevitahlp, 
when reaching tlie border lands they clashed in trade 
jealousy with the ILidson's Bay Co. The nni- 
tnal strife and animosity were very hitter and long 
continned. T£cmovod far beyond the reach of civili- 
zation they M-ere a law nnto tltcnisclves, and de<'ds 
of violence and slaughter wore connunn. The North- 
west Company in time extended its operations into 
[Jnited States territory. Indeed, np to the begin- 
ning of the lOtli centnry the whole of the fnr trade 
in America, with the exception of that of the Rnssians 
in Alaska, was a British monopoly. We have already 
seen how slowly and rohictantly the treaty of 1783, 
as respects these northern lafitndes, was recognized 
by the British Government, British trailers pre- 

1 " The opnlence of tlie Lake Riipertor fur tmHe in the eloaing 
(Inys of the ISth Century can hp compared with the opulence 
of tlie Lnke Superior eopjier traiie in the elosing dnvs of the 
inth Century." Hfoove's "The ycn-thiienf Vndir Three Flags." 
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tended to regard all this cimntry as still in ^^oiiic 
sense belonging to the throne, or at loiist that tlio 
. bonndary question was an open one; ami as t!ie con- 
flict of 1S13 was approaeliiiig they used to tell the 
Indians that that war would settle it. Tbe war did 
settle it, but not as they had imagineil. Tlie new 
adjudication of the bonndary question left it jnst as 
it had been detennineil by the treaty follnwing the 
war of the revolntion,' 

ilichilimaekinae, when a fort on tlie mainland, 
had from an early day been a depot for furs. Tlii' 
"French military governor, or eoinniandant, held a 
supervisory and fostering relation to the buKiness. 
This was continued by the English wIk'ii by their 
conquest of Canada their flag waved over the Straits. 
Traders established themselves within the palisades 
of the fort enclosure to barter with the Indians — 
eloth, beads, knives, powiler and rnm passing in ex- 
change for tbe peltries brought in from the woods. 
With the removal of the fort from the mainland to 
our island of Maekinac the fur trade eimtinued, 
though with the change from the custom which bad 
prevailed before that no longer were tbe traders al- 
lowed to have their business, their homes, their ehureh 
and their whole community life within the fort en- 
closure. They tints formed a settlement at the foot 
of the fort hill which dev«?Ioped into tlie village of 

1 Mrs, Janiesod, of KnjjlaiHl. in reraiinthig- lior ti'avelH in Cnn- 
(lila (1837) relatpn: " Colcnel TiOlHit (of Ciin.ula), lol.l mv 
tlint when lin took it iiuiii. .iiiil poiiitni out to one of tJic Eng- 
lish Commission prs the fnolinh iwrfiain they hii<l niailc, tho iPiil 
extent, vnlue nmi resonrc<* iif tlie eomitrii's oeilinl lo Iho Uiiiteil 
StntcB. tlie mnn eovereil his eyes with his clenelied liauds, and 
burst into tenrB.'' 
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]\rackiii:i<i. Tlio ^Mackinaw Fin- roiiipany wtw 
furiiiwi, iind later tins Konlli western ('oiiijiaiiy took 
s]ia]x;, Iwtli under IJritifili control. 

The spirit of Ariiorican eiilerprific licfran fo assert: 
itself. John Jacob Astor of Xe«' York, on a sngges- 
tion dropped by a eliance felJmv traveller on sliip- 
board, bad made a venture in Canadian peltries 
wliicli proved very remnnerative. This led to his em- 
barking fnrtber into the business. It was nirt lonp; 
before lie secnrcd a controHjiig interest in both of 
these companies. Besides conducting operations in 
the regions already familiar, Astor sonfilit to estal> 
lisb an agency on the Pacific coast, a venturesome 
and nnsiiecessful enterprise minutely described by 
Washington Irving in bis " Astoria." Tbo eompo- 
tition of the ISritish traders, particularly of tbe 
powerfnl Northwest Company, wan found wherever 
.\stor turned. And tbe war o£ 1R12 naturally 
proved niifortnnale for his business sclicmcs. "Uut 
his prosjiects were vastly improved at the close of tbe 
war by an act ot Congress which pnihiliitcd all Bril- 
if;li traders nv companies operating in tbe ITuifod 
States. The Northwest Company, whicli bad been 
freely so doing, now fonnd its establishment in those 
])arls of little worth to its business. Astor went to 
Montreal and at almost hia own price bought all 
(heir trading posts within tbe lijnits of the Ignited 
States. Together with its posts, tbo Northwest Com- 
pany transferred many of its experienced agents, 
clerks, interpreters, and boatmen. The rivalry l)e- 
tw««n the two British Companies having now ceased, 
their old strife did not long continue. The TTndson's 
Bay Company and the Northwest settled I heir loug- 
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time fend bv joiuiiig togoHicr, tljc Irilfcr jiivirig ii|i it^ 
name in that of tlio (ildor aswociiitimi — the Iliulsnii's 
Bay Oompniiy uf two «'ntiirios ago. 

Astor now li.nd a free course. Tlio two companies, 
the Mackinaw and the Southwest, wliicii he alrca<ly 
controlled, were niergetl under the popular name of 
the American Fur Coinjiany. The business of the 
company grew and assumed groat proportions. It 
had its connections and dependencies thronghont the 
regions of the Miaaissippi, the ^Missouri and the Yel- 
lowstone rivers as well as those nearer by. 

Mackinac Island was the company's headquarters 
of operation, ant! the little village took on an almost 
metropolitan character. It was a great mart of 
trade long before Chicago, Milwankee or St. Panl 
had entered on their fii-st beginnings, and vied with 
its cotemporaries, Hetroit and St. Louis, The capi- 
tal and enterprise on the island pertained principally 
to the husincsa of the Company, They furnished 
omploynieut to a great number of men, who with 
their families largely contributed to the life of the 
village. In the sninmer, when for several weeks the 
agents and voyaf/eiirs (or canoe men) and the en- 
gages of different kinds gathered in from the widely 
scattered hunting and trading grounds of the wil- 
derness, they made, tftgether with the hK.'al contingent 
employed the year through, a force of some twenty- 
five hundred men, all representing the work of the 
great organization. The Company's warehouses, 
stores, offices and boat yards occujiied nnieh of the 
town plat. The present sunnuev liotel, The .lohn 
Jacob Astor, was originally built for their business, 
furnishing quarters for the iioiising of their iiicu, 
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|p;(rti,-iil;irlv ^^r llir -ival" suiii|-|i.'i- o;illKTiii^<. .-ui.l uUn 
wiirc-rnoiiis wliciv i1k- i>c]lrics «vvi! wri£i;lic<l nii.t 
|>iu-kt'.l iiiul k(']rt in sti.vaj-c. 

Tlio Auicrietin .Fiir ('oiiipiinv cinitiiiiird to 
flourish at ilac-kiuac for a period of simio twenty 
years. In 18.'!+ ilr. Astor sold liis interest:, and the 
business doeliiiod. At leiif^th tlie Conipiiny witli- 
lirew entirely from tlie island, imd for the remaiiider 
of its eai'<'eT was simply an iij>;ciLcy fnr liandliiig furs 
in Xew Ynrlv, Oiiv island, in a coniinevcial and so- 
cial point of view, snffcn'd fd'catly hy this chanf!;e. 
A con si d era hie eieni<'nt of the ]K)pn]ation removed. 
Business fell off, tlioiisrh t<i an cxlent revived hy tlio 
development of the fishm" intoresls. The old ware- 
honscs and otiicr qiiartoi's of ihe Company, oiire the 
sreno of aetivity and hnytle, stood only as mntu wil- 
iiesses to a former life nntil removed or reconsfrneted 
an<l piit to other nses, (Some of tliese bnildinfis were 
depositories of old papers, aeeonnt hooks, letti'rs, 
memoranda, ele., of the definict Company which, of 
no bnsiness value, had hoen left in closets and attic 
ehests. The Jiew owners of the hiiildings at lenjrlh 
felt iii(Hsposc<l to longer give them "lionso room," 
and after nnjre than a {I'eneration had passed, several 
large packing boxes, filled witli tliese <jld docnnients, 
were oi>CJied ami freely disjxised of In any of the vil- 
lage jieoplc wlio cared to take them away. The his- 
loric or memorial interest not then being very strong, 
the ]>apers were nsed in various way>;, jineh as light- 
ing tires or putting them around the .t-arden eabhage 
pUints as ))roteetiun agJiinst tlie ent-wnrm or a sum- 
mer frost, and in Ihe kileh.Mi. of lli.^ -nn,l ii.mse- 
wiv<.s thev w.^re servin- to line eake-tin^ witli. 
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III ISli;!, ami a^iiin in 1^70, portions of those nl<I 
jiapers mid i-CToni Iwioks, vrhitdi hy tliat. tinio luid lie- 
roino infcresting rnli<'B, wcro rcaciioi! by iin (mtlmwi- 
astie lady visitor on the island, and pTospiitod to tlir 
Cliicago Historical Society. In tlio great firo wliicli 
swept over that city in 1871, these collections wore 
dostroved, Tn the Astnr House on the island therd 
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aie t\^o liip,t (c>]j\ \oIiLincs ot letteih vnttm from 
Ihe Conipiiij'h otiice at Mackinae, and datm,; lum 
a peiiod the most flourishing in its history Tlitsc 
<dd books interest many (if tlie snnimer finests to-day. 
Also belonging; to tlie same Hotel, and preserved as 
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relics, are an <il.l fitslii<>iLuil Ligli-lc^ed -lesk at wliidi 
imc of tlie clerks UKcd to work in tliG Company':; 
pulrtiy (lays, and an old-style scales or " balances," 
which was iised in weighing the peltries as they were 
l>acked and hound for storage or for sliipinent. 
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In tlic early Jays, even ;is in tin.' present, llic tiirie 
of greatest atir luid uiiiiiiatioii on the inland was tbc 
siiimiicr season. ],argc cimipauies oi lii(li:iiis frmii 
all quarters about tlie npjjer lake« woiilil galliei' here. 
They eaiiie for the aiiimitics frmii the gciveriiiiieiit 
agent, ami for trade aud excit<'iiieiit — tlieir wiff- 
waiiis liiiiiif!: np on the heueh, two and three rows 
dee]>, their light eamK'S skinmiiiig the water or, with 
bfitloiii turned up, resting on the jKihUy shore, lu 
some seasons aa many as three thousand were present. 
Their unrestrained indulgenee in licpior and their 
war dances and rude sjiort, added to ail the sc)-called 
plcasiirings of the Fur Coni])any'a voyaijenrs and 
trapi)ers froin the distant woods, inado the island 
for a few weeks a constant scene of wildness. 
The hill-side fort, however, with ita soldiers and 
frowning cannon had a salntary influence, M'hile the 
business whieh the season brought to the merchants 
and the Fiidian traders probably served to relieve the 
situation. 

The Indians were often bnt as hahes in commer- 
cial transactions; and it is told of a certain settle- 
ment of them in the Grand Traverse Region, thai; 
(roniing to the island at such times flipy were ofteji 
a^rfHiipanied hy their missionary, the Ttev, Mr. 
Donghertv, a Presbyterian minister, whii would pitch 
his tent among lheiu during their stay, not only to 
110 
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giiiird tlic'ir nioralB but Ui ])roti'e(: anil assist thciii, 
as best lit; iiiifilit, in their dealings with the traders.' 
AiLother elusa of summer " tourists " and visitors 
on the island were tlie i"'iir Company's men, who 
wonkl conic in bi'igiides of canoes with tbeir collec- 
tions iif furs from the different trading posts in the 
wilderness, extending from the line of llie British 
dominiuu in tlie north to the Jlissonri in the west, 
and to (lie woutii unto tlie confines of the white settle- 
ments. When all were thus assciiibled they added 
larjicly, fm- several weeks, to the wliite population 
of tlie \illiij!e. About five liundrcci of them would 
he (pnirtei'ed in the fompany's barracks, and otliers 
caiii]H'd ill tents, or were accommodated in the lionses 
of the islanders. Joviality and frollickiiig and ca- 
ronsals were the order of the day among these lij^lit- 
beurtod and improvident men who in a few sunuiier 
weeks, amid tlie seencs of imaecustomed social life, 
would throw away their b a I'tl -earned wages of ten 
months' toil in the desolate wilds. As the early au- 
tumn approached they would gather the materials of 
another ontiit, lt>ad their canoes, wave their good- 

I As ill iistru ting tile obscurity uiid coiifusiun attending an 
Jiuliini'e rcitHOiiiiij; pou'ci'ti ill business iiinttei'9, Sclioolcnift rc- 
Iiiies tliu following " cliiiiii " submitted to hiniaelf wlien Indian 
iijji'iit lit Mm-kiiiHc by a cui'tain old Oltjiwa cliief : At one time 
a trader had tnki'ii from liiin foi'tf beavers; at another time 
tliirty bcavevi and benrH; at another, ten beavers; and at an- 
other, thirty beavers and four carcasses of benvera, for all which 
he had received nu pay allhoitg'h promised it. Also, lie had 
once served iis u clerk or sub-trader for a merchant, for wliicli 
he was to receive $->(IO, and never got a, cent of it. All tliis 
itemized " bill " he requested the President of the United States 
to piiyl On inquiry it was found that the skins were sold, and 
the service mulered, utid the ivrong received some tliirty or 
flirty yeni's liufore iit AthMbasen Lake, in the Iliidson's Buy Ter- 
ritory, and fjir heyond the t'reaident's jurisdiction. 
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byes, and dijiping their paddles to the rlivtiitn of 
their bout-songs, gaily move off for another ciiiiipaigu 
ill the distant regions of the wilderness. 

These men were a elass of their own. They wc^rc 
principally French Canadians, often with a mixture 
of Indian blood, who loved tJie free life of the water 
and the wilderness, and cliafcd im<ler the restraints 
of settled society. Some of tliemin an earlier period 
had been known as Couriers (Ips hois, — rangors of 
the woods. Of the same light-hearted, reckless and 
daring spirit they had been men of a little more re- 
sponsibility than the ordinary enr/ague. They wero 
a kind of pedlars or sub- merchants on a small scale. 
Three or four would join their stock, put all in a 
canoe which they worked themselves, and push out 
into the wilderness to himt and trap, and to barter 
with the Indians for furs, and after twelve or tiftecn 
months' absence in the woods would return with rich 
cargoes, squander all tlieir gains and then go back 
penniless to their favorite mode of life. They have 
Iwen described as " grown up babes of the woods," on 
whom tile dense and (juiet forest tracts exercised a 
subtle fascination; and who felt the enticements of 
fur hunting much the same as our pioneer roving 
miners wonld feel the passion of gold hunting,^ 
Later, however, when the great fnr companies con- 
trolled all this business, there was little scope for 
these petty dealers, and the men of that type of life 
merged into the class known as voyrigeiirs. The roy- 
ageurs were canoe men who han(lle<i the boats and 
worked them up the rapids in rivers and over por- 
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tiigcs, 'J'lu?,v wcro I'otigli ami bold and often aa iii- 
Iraetitblo as tlie JiRlians thcniaelves, but of a cheerful 
iiml iiic'iTy disposition,' devoid of ambition and con- 
tented under the privations and liardsliip of their 
life. Their food on their jonrne3"9 was " lyed " 
cojTi, a Hort of liominy, and salt pork, or in the ab- 
sence of pork an aIlo\\-ance of tallow. This was 
f^rcatly relished and gave them strength for their 
toils, better, it is said, than a diet of bread and fresh 
nieat.^ 

The canoes used on these expeditions were fash- 
ioned on the model of the Indian canoe. They 
werv, made of hirch-bark strippings a quarter of an 
inch in tliieknesa, sewed together with fibres of sprnce 
and made water-liglit by hot pitch poored over 
I lit^ seams. The bark thns seamed together was 
stretched over thin ribs and cross bars of cedar. It 
was cliiiraed that the white man had never been able 
to improve npon the original Indian idea. As in- 
tended for trading pnrpnses, the canoes were often 
of great size, thirty or forty feet long and fonr to 
fives feet wide. The ends were of gondola shape and 
often decorated with nide and gandy paintings. 
They conld carry, besides the crew of eight or ten 
men, fonr tons of freight, and yet in their constmc- 

1 The fiddle wns a part ot tlieir camp outfit. They carried 
n'ith tlipni into the wilderness and wlierevcr they went their 
" melodies of tlie river, the chnse, love and waBsail." — " Wis- 
eonsin CoUfctions," vol. 14. 

sAa givi"K some idea of the extent ot this kind of navigation, 
wc are told that in tlie palmy dnys of tlie Northwest Fur Coin- 
piiny not less tliun tun hrlgades, of twenty canoes each, used 
1o pass and repass every siininier, between Montreal and Fort 
Williaiti on Ijikc Siipei'ior, (-iiri'yiiig supplies to the upper eoun- 
tvy and retiiviiiiig with furs. 
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tioii were very Hglit and easily liaiidk'cl. Tliese boats 
penetrated the recesses of the wilderness, not oidy 
foHowiiig i\n; rivers and every inlet, but '* makinp: a 




THE SlIOKJ'; i)in\' 



portage," as it was called, passing across land from 
one Avater Itigliway to anotlicr. Tlic portages were 
niaile by iinlnading the boat, wbicli tben f so liijlit was 
its struetui'c) could easily be carried on tlic shonldcrs 
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of two nf the JHDii, while the packs of fi'eiglit were 
strapped oii tbe backs of the others.^ Thus loaded, 
the cavalcade would march through thickets and 
swamps and over hills to the next sheet of water. 

Ill the water the canoes were propelled, generally, 
\iy paddles made of tlie light red cedar, though in fa- 
vorable winds a square sail might be hoisted. Later 
tile American Fur Co. introduced oars. The rate 
of travel would average forty miles a day. After 
the fur trade declined and there was less call for 
the old lines of xvork, but more canoe journeying of 
a general kind, many of the old voijatjeur class be- 
came "musters of transportation" as it were, and 
" pubiic carriers," on the u])per lakes, in tbe days be- 
fore steam navigation had fully developed its lines. 
Tile men were e.N]M!rts with the paddle, and capable 
of ]ivoiouged steady work, and the records sometimes 
made were astonishing. They could easily maintain 
a speed of four miles per hour for the whole day. 
Col. ilcKenney tells of thus journeying on these 
lakes in 1826, when his men bad been one day pad- 
dling cinistantly since three o'clock in tbe morning. 
At sunset he jiroposed they go ashore for the night. 
Itnt they assuretl bim tliey were still fresh, and they 
continued at work until half past nine o'clock, which 
made a journey for tbe day of seventy-nine miles. 
AVhile forty strokes a minute was a common rate of 
speed, they were capable of sixty, he says, and they 
placed the paddles in tbe water and took them out 
as noiselessly as if it had been oil. No duck moved 

1 Of tlie smaller siiied bnrk canoes — tlicy wore so liglit timt 
ufli'r bi'iiig niilHii(U'm'(l tlie jiiTsoii ivlio was the last to step out 
eiiulil lake it by one of tliu tliin iWk that crossed it midway and 
walk out witli it upon ilie shore iis if it were u basket. 
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on the surface of the water " with greater hiioyaiicy 
or stithiess, tliaii do these birehcn canoea." Tlie 
iDotion was often acconipauied by tlio notes of the 
Canacliaii boat aongs sung by tlie crow, flie iiieaBiiro 
and cadence of which wonld tally with the propelling 
strokes — 



So charmed was the Colonel by his experiences in 
the canoo that ho adopted as his own the sentiments 
of another enthusiast who had " dropped into po- 
etry " on the subject — a few stanzas of which we 
venture to ipiote, admirable as a tribute at least, if 
not of the highest poetic merit : 

" In the region of lakes where tlie blue wiiluis sleop 

Our iH'nutiful fubrio nan built; 
Light cedar supported its weight in tbc (Ii'c-|>, 

xViid its sides with the sunbeams were; gilt. 

" Its rim was with tender young roots woven round, 
Like n pattern of wicker-work riiri'; 
And it piess'd on the waves with as Itglitsoine a bound 
As a basket suspended in air. 

Tl 1 t! b j,lt dill 

\\ 11 t d q t pi f tl 

I W Id F gl h tra I C d 1 <) 1 !)7 d 

h g I IS ca J J t II f t I tl 

k pt t th I ddl [1 It d t tl t 1 tl i 
1 I J bo d h d d th d y tl J pi d ly 

f tl y h d 3 t set t ig g m ly th lit II 

1 I C I h good f 1 g t! 

t 1 hi y Th y i ft tl 

IW tl d t I h tl y tl y k I 

t th h t k f tl oa deed I ouU 

t th y k tl tl f t f tl tl g tl 

s.inie manner. The singing, it wjia aaid, enabled llieui to pad 
die more steadily and keep better time. 
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Our bi'aiitiful bii'cJifiii canoii. 

" Oil, loii}! will we think of tliosip silvur bri^lil lakes, 
AnJ llip HfniB tliyj cxiiosed to our vifw ; 
Our fripiuls — iiml tlip uish™ ivc fonin'il for tli.^r wikcti. 
Ami oui- briglit yellow birclicn t-iinoi>,'' 

Mra. Jameson, from wliom I have airoaily qnotoci, 
and innst yet again before tliia book is finislipd, <le- 
wenbcH her canoe jonrney thronfth the Gcin-gian JSay, 
niitde about ten years snbaefiiuint to SEcKenney's. 
" The liomaTi Einpenir," she saya, " who pmelainiPil 
a reward for the discovery of a new pleasure oiif;ht 
to have made a voyage doivii Lake Ilnron in a hireh 
hark canoe." In her i)arty there were two canuefs, 
cacli twenty-iive feet long and four feet in width, 
" tapering to the two extremities, and li^ht, elegant 
and buoyant as the sea-mew when it skims the smii- 
iner waves." Her voyuffeiirs were Canadian half- 
breeds, "yonns, well-looking, fnll of glee and f!;ood 
nalnre, with nntiring arms and more mitiring Imigs 
iiiid spirits," and showing toward herself a never fail- 
ing ijftlhmler'ip.." Their singing of the Canadian 
lioat songs was very animated on the wafer and in 
Ihe ()]»en air. They all sang in nnison, raising their 
voices and inarkiug the time with their pachlles, 
'I'heir progress over the water " was nioasnred by 
pipes." At tlic end of a certain time there is a panse, 
" and they light their pipes and smoke for abont five 
niinntes, then the pa<ldle9 go off merrily again at the 
rate of abont fifty strokes in a miimte and we abso- 
liitelv seem to fly over tlie water, ' Trois pipes ' are 
:il>oiif twelve miles." ' She was often iimnsed by a 
1 " A Fr.'iicli Cauiidiiiii is sciirccly over without \\ iiipo in bis 
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SiJecinien uf ilexfprify nn llio ]iiiH of licr goni! iiatiiivil 
cavjilier men of tlic paddle " lilui tliat of mi ;iccoiii- 
pliahcd wliip iii l^.iidim. Tlicy would piiddli; ii]) 
toward tlic ^liovc witli hucIi volopity lluit 1 ('xpcptod to 
he dashed on the rock, and tht^n in a moment, by ii 
wimnltaiiooiia back-stroke of the paddle, stop with a 
jerk, which made me breathless." 

Another gra]iliie canoeing picture of those times is 
given by II. II. lianei'oft in the " Xorth West Coast " 
of his series, " History of the Pacific States." It 
was as the voyageurs approached the end of tbcir 
journey, he says, that they merged into their gayest 
mood. An elaborate toilet was made ; men and boats 
were decorated with ribbons, tassels and gaudy feath- 
ers; the chanson a I'aviron (song of the oar) was 
struck and the plaintive paddling melody, whifli the 
distant listener iiiiglit abiiost fancy to be tlie very 
voice of mountain, wood, and stream united, swelled 
OQ nearer approach into a bymn of manly exultation, 
and with flourish of paddle keeping time to sniifi; and 
chorus they swept round bend or point, and landed 
with a whoop and wild lialloo. He describes it as 
a brilliant and stirring scene to " stand upon the hank 
and witness the arrival of a brigade of light caiKK's, 
dashing up with arrow-swiftness to the vtny edge of 
the little wharf; then, like a Mexican with his mus- 
tang, coming to a sudden stop, accomplished as if by 

mouth, whether working at the oiu' or plougli, \v!ii-tlii'r on fool, 
or on horseback; iiiileeil, bo much addicted an- Uw penpTc to 
smoking that by tlie burning of the tohiieco in theiv ])i|it!« they 
commonly ascertain the distunce from one jilace to ^mnlher. 
"Such a place." they say, "is three pipiw off" — it is t)iat fur 
that you enn nmoke three piiMw of t<)iHieco iu wilkhiy t« il." — 
Isaac Weld, in his ■' Trmfl^t Tfiiwii/li II,,' .SI'iI-k of \<„-lh Awvr- 
iaa and I'rovmci.s <if Viiniiiln in ITIiH, '!lli. titid ''-11.'' 
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miraek by Inii'kiiii; wiitor siiniillniionii^Iy, ciicli with 
Iii.s iitiiios't sfn')i,i;lh llu'Ti roliinjf llioir |>-iil<llcs nil to- 
^('tlici- on tlic siiii«-al<-, Kliaki: fiinii tliotr luifilit vcr- 
iiiiliiiii hlacicB a wlmwor of «i)i'ny, froiri wliicli tlie 
rowers liglitly giuctjic aa from a eloml." 

Or let us take one more tlcwcriplioii of tliis " lioiii- 
ing" scene from the, same writer: "' Forty or sixty of 
these fantastically painted boats nisiiinj!: tliroiiffh the 
water at reinileer speed under a elonil of tlying spray 
toward tlieir last landing, while in the hi'eaft of e\'ei'y 
tugging oarsman tlit^e wei'L' twenty cagcil hozanniis 
which, rising faintly at lirst, were ])onve(l in sonj: 
upon the breeze from five himdred tremuhms tongne-; 
until linally, hreakin- all control, they wnuld linr.t 
forth ill one loud, long peal of triu!ii|iliaiit joy." 
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Tn the year 1822 there occuired on the island an 
event which became famous in the annala of plivsi- 
ology and of medical experiment, both in this conn- 
try and thronghont Enrope. Tliis was the incident 
of Alexis St. Martin, who was accidentally wonndcd 
■while handling a shot gnn, and his treatment hy 
Dr. Wm. Beaumont, the Post Surgeon. ■ The acci- 
dent happened in the retail store room of the Ameri- 
can Fur Company. TJie room still stands; a base- 
ment or gronnd floor, a strong stone structnre, over 
which was a second story bnilt of logs. Tliis nppor 
fifory was afterwards removed, and an attractive whitd 
frame cottaj:^ with dormer windows is now to he seen 
bnilt on the same high foxmdation walls which then 
iriade tlie store room. The Imilding is sitimtt'd near 
the foot of the Port hill, on the corner of tlie Mtre<'t. 

St. Martin was a yoimg Frencli Canadian in tlie 
employ of the Ajnerican Fnr Co. Mr. Cnrdon S, 
Hidihard, a pioneer citizen of Chicago, at that 
time a yonng man living on the island, and present 
in tlic room when the accident occurred, thus wrote 
of it in his autobiography, published in 1888: " One 
of the party was holding a shot gim which was acci- 
dentally discharged, the whole charge entering St. 
Martin's body. The mnzzle was not over three feet 
from liiin; I think not over two. The wadding en- 
120 
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tered, as wcil as piwes of liia clothing; liiw sliirt took 
lire; he fdi, as we siippoaed, dead." 

The shot had entered his side and perforated hia 
stomach. Dr. Beaumont was immediately called 
and undertook the treatment of the wound. In his 




DR. WILLIAM BEAUMONT. 

report of the case, he says he found " a portion of the 
hmg as large as a turkey's egg protruding from the 
external -wound, lacerated and bnrnt, and immetli- 
atoly below this another protrusion, whieh proved to 
be a portion of the stomach, lacerated through all its 
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ooats nnil pniiritig ii\it tlio f<"Kl ln' ]\:\<\ takcu i«v iiia 
Invakfast." 

TIk; man was liealod aiul rounded oiit a fjood period 
(if life, lie became tlio father (jf a family and was 
able to serve in different forma of manual lalior. 
Dr. Beaniiiont kept him in his employ long after lie 
was liealed fi-r the purpose of coiidncting his valua- 
ble experiments, and at different intervals dnring a 
period of eleven years, at Fort Maehinac and at 
other army posts where he was stationed as surgeon, 
lie made him the subject of painstaking stndy in the 
interest of medical science. Tie afterwards pid> 
lished a book detailing the whole ease. The orifice 
into the stomach, about two and a half inches loitg, 
was purposely kept open, aiid through it as through 
a window (the man lying on his back as he took his 
food) Beaumont studied the processes of digestion, 
and the nature of the gastric juice — which he would 
extract through the aperture and then analyze and 
make experiments with. His range of GX]ieriuient», 
covering nearly every article of food, afforded op- 
]>ortunity of determining the variations iu tlieir di- 
gestibility. And in his observations on St. Martin, 
who was not always in an amiable mood when thus 
being diagnosed (having to lie on his back while eat- 
ing and sometimes required, " in the interest of sci- 
ence," to fast from twelve to eighteen hours) the 
Doctor noted the fact that anger and impatience re- 
tarded, or checked entirely, the digestive process! 

The poor fellow was often irritable, not only as 
being the subject of these scientific experiments in 
which it is likely he had nof himself the slightest in- 
terest (albeit it heralded his uaine throughout the 
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iLH'dicid woi'li!) hiif lirejiiiso also lie was subject to t!m 
jil)cs uf tin; iMipii liu-c. They ciillcl liiiii " the man 
witli tlie lid on liis atomacJi," and made sport of liini, 
iui<l lie was often provoked to resent tlieir jeers in hot 
hloo<l, with warnings to the Doctor about " giving np 
his job," and on one or two occasions peremptorily 
doing so. The surgeon had need of all his patience 
and tact in dealing with his interesfing " atndy." 

It was the iirat opi)orttinity ever olfercd of an ocn- 
lar examination of the interior of the hnnian stom- 
aeh in the moments of its functional work. During 
ail examination, Dr. Beaumont says: "St. Martin 
s^vallowed part of a glass of water, and, being in a 
strong light, favorable to an internal view throngh 
the aperture, I distinctly saw the water pass into the 
cavity of tJie stomacJi through the cardiac orifice, a 
ci rci I] n stance, perhaps, never before witnessed in a 
living subject. On taking repeated draughts of wa- 
ter, wiiile in this position, it would giish out at tlio 
a^K-rture the instant it passed throngh the cardia. 
Food swallowed in tliis position could be distinctly 
ween to enter the stomach." 

Thus, he tells ns in tlie preface of the book, "the 
secretions and operations of the stomach have Iwen 
suhmitled to my observation in a very extraordinary 
nianuer, in a state of purfeet health and for years 
in succession;" that the case presented "a concur- 
rence of circnmstances M'hicli probably can never 
again occur ; " and furnished " a body of facts which 
can not he invalidated." 

The publication of Beaumont's book was an event 
of great note in tho medical world. Dr. S. C. Ayers 
of C'incinnati in a paper on tlie subject rcail before 
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the Aendemj of llfditfiiic of t!i;it city, Jiiniuiry 1899, 
says; "AH writers and tcaclicvs on pliysinlogy, 
English, French and German as well as Americans, 
have apkiio\vle(lge<l their indebtedness to Heaninont 
for placing an obacnre and doubtful suhjeet on a 
woll-fonnded basis of facts derived from bis extended 
and critical observations;" and that " np to the 
present day the book is qnoted, and always will be." 

l)r. IJeanniont afterwards lived in St. ]-onis, Mo,, 
a leading man in his profession nntil bis death in 
1853. A certain street in that city boars his name 
tfvday, wliile a higher and worthier tribute to his 
memory in that comrannity is the Beanmont Hos- 
pital ilcdical College. The medical societies of 
ilicliigan (tlie Upper Peninsula and tbo State socie- 
ties) have placed a memorial stone in the Mackinac 
fort grounds beside the old stone quarters where the 
surgeon dwelt when an officer of tlic post, and ■H'hei'e 
the cxpcviuients in the ease were first conducted. 
The inscription on the stone reads: 

" Near this spot Dr. William ISeanmont, TT. S. A., 
made bis experiments ni>on Alexis St. Martin, which 
hroudit fame to himself and honor to American med- 



The village at that period contained about four 
hundred and fifty permanent inhabitants. Their 
chief occupation was fishing in summer and hunting 
in winter. The community had an antique and for- 
eign style of its own — the Indian with his plumes 
and bis bright and decorated costume, the Canadian 
rover thoughtless, bent on the ]iresent and heedless 
of to-morrow, and the petty trader, habituated to the 
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woods and only temporarily in the lianiits of men. 
The French language, or rather that known as " Ca- 
nadian Preneh," was chiefly spoken. Society was 
of diverse elements. The original stock was based 
on the old French and Indian mixture — the de- 
scendants of the canoe men and trappers and clerks 
and interpreters who had generally married Indian 
women, Giirdon Ilnbhard, already referred to, de- 
scribing the situation as it was in the early twenties, 
said there were not more than twelve whiie women 
on the island, the residue of the female population 
beiug either all or part Indian. For a time during 
tile J}ritisl> dominion an English clement figured, hut 
this seemed to wtlidraw after the island changed its 
woveroigiity. An Irish element then appeared and 
continued, founding itself to some extent on inter- 
marriage with the natives. In the flourishing period 
of the Fur Company the social life of the island was 
perhaps at its best development. It was represented 
by the magnates and factors of that Company, by the 
military circle of the fort, by the Government offi- 
cials of the civil service as connected with the Cus- 
tom-house and with the Indian afl^airs, by the com- 
|)any of teachers in the work of the Mission 
school then maintained, and by the families of the 
ntcrchants and leading traders. 

Like tlic rest of the world our island shows its 
changes and improvements since that day of primi- 
tive conditions. Large am. luxurious steam vessels, 
mooring within immense dock slips, have succeeded 
to the canocH which once lined the ]>ebbly shores. 
The pictnret^que wigwams and bircli-bark huts and 
rude barrack quartors of the former " reaorters " 
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liave given way to tlio iiioclorn liotel and (loanling 
home and to tlie nnnierons ami diversified cottaifos, 
peopled by anotlior type of seascm visitors. A differ- 
ent class, indeed, but still tlie real snecessors are we 
of the Indians and of the old Ifnr Company trappers 
and boatmen who were wont to gather here, siiininer 
after snmmer, in the days of early l[ackinac. Car- 
riages and (Hinijjages of every dc3cri]ition pass swiftly 
over roads where formerly wheeled vehicles and 
hoi'sefl were unknown, an<I when dog-traina and win- 
ter sledges and a few ox carts in the hill woods com- 
prised almost the total of animal draught power. A 
honJevard dri^'o-way along the heaeli, designed to en- 
circle the whole island, is in course of cinistrnetion. 
Water works and electric lighting and the telephone 
system are among the present conveniences of the 
old-time village. The large State Park, embracing 
nearly one-half the M-oods of the island, and threaded 
by the best of roads, and a thing of State guardian- 
ship and care, is another modern feature. And the 
project of a beautiful little park, at the foot of the 
fort and in the current of the village life, adorned 
by a memorial statue of the early iriissionary and ex- 
plorer, JlarqueLte, whoso name the park will bear, 
has been initiated. These are some of the changes, 
but in its natural beauty, its purity of atmosphere, its 
surrounding panorama of mighty waters, and in all 
that makes its subtle charm and sjiell, the island in 
the same as of yore, and beyond flic power of man's 
enterpi'ise to change or improve. It is a small tract 
of land not subjoct to the prevailing eouditionn of 
other comiuunitii's, and to an unusual degree it pre- 
serves its pristine character. 
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Tlio following, written by a reflecting visitor iiiiinv 
years aj>o, wlicii tLe aburigincs were still iiiif!;eriiifr 
ill tlie neighborhood of the islaiitl, and when modern 
life was in its " day of small things," may well be 
ro]»eated now. The prediction it contains is seen 
to-day, at any rate, and doubtless will long coiitimio 
to be realized : " The Straits of Mackinac will al- 
ways command attention. Through this channel will 
pass, for ages to come, a great cnrreiit of wniiiierw, 
and its sh{)ves will be enlivened M-.itb civiliwd life 
where at ])res('nt the Indian ^^till lingers, bnt alas! i.^ 
fast ]iassing away." 
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Eaelt Mackinac had among its citizens, sparse 
tliougli its population was, a number of men of stroiijr 
cbtiractor and great business enterprise. Among 
tlicm, not to speak of all, were jMichael Donsinan, 
Jolm Donsman, Edward Biddle, Giird(m S. Hub- 
bard, Samuel Abbot and Ambrose l)aven]K)rt. John 
IJousinan, Abbott and llaveujJort were tbe deputa- 
tion of tlirco gentlemen referred to by Lieut. Hanks, 
in bis report of tlte snrrender of the fort, as having 
!icci»m])anicd tJio flag of trnee in the negotiatifms be- 
tween Cai>tain Koberts and himself. After the Eng- 
lish came into possession, the citizens were required 
to take the oath of allegiance to the king. Of those 
then living on tlie island, five are re]>orted as refus- 
ing to do this — Messrs, Davenport, IJostwiek, Stone, 
and the two Dousnians." With the exception of 
jVlicliael Dousman, who was permitted to remain neu- 
tral, they were obliged to leave their homes and tbeir 
property until the close of the war. lJesi<les these, 
there were afterwards three men in particular who 
figured in large spheres, and were in reputation in 
other parts of the land as well as in thiis remote wil- 
derness jjoint. These wero IJamsey Crooks, liobi-rl. 
Ktnart and Henry 11. Scliooicraft. 

1 ISidille (Old lliibbiivil ivere not tlicn i<'>iileiils of tlif i.-.l;i)iil. 
B»!dle was ii l.rotli^..- cif Nidiohi-. Biil.llo of li:i:ik i.nw in .hu-k- 

1-28 
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Mr, Oi-ooks came to America frinn Scallanil, 33 a 
young man. His career was an active and atirring 
one. He -was known in connection witli tlie fur trade, 
it is said, from tlie Atlantic to the Pacific. His busi- 
ness involved miieli o£ perilous journeying and start- 
Jing adventure in tlie north anil in the far west. He 
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was witli lliinlV c.xpedilion across the Rockv ]\Ioun- 
tiiiiis and to the Pacific coast, as far back as 
ISll, and nf-aiii the next year he made flie same over- 
land journey hack to the Kast. He was an edu- 
cated, iiitt'Iliffeut miiii, ■well ex))oriencc<.l in human 
nature, and ]iij;h]y raled i'or his judgment, bis enter- 
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prise and liis integrity. IIo wiis one of y\i: A^tov'p 
right hand men in tlie exl"cnsive bu-iincss <if ilu; fur 
company. In the American expedition iiijiiinst tlie 
island in 1814, in the attempt to diHliidgo the luig- 
lisli, he, together with Davenport and Jolm Dnnanian, 
liad accompanied the squadron — the hitter two as ex- 
patriated citizens, well acquainted with tlic waters, 
to help as gnidea; and Crooks to watch, as far as he 
could, tho interests of Mr. Astor.^ lie did not niakc 
Ihickinac his peniianent rcBidencc during the whole 
time of his connection with the hnsincsa, hnt was 
more or less on the island and engaged in its otlicc 
work. Xew York, afterwards, was his home; and 
on Aster's selling ont, he became chief ])ro]>rielor 
and the jircsident of the company. It is said of him 
that he concentrated, in his reminiscences, the his- 
tory of the fur trade in America for forty years. 
He died in New York in 1850. 

Robert Stuart was also a native of Scotland, born 
in 1784. He came to America at the age of twenty- 
two years, and illustrated the same spirit of enter- 
prise and adventure. He first lived in ilontreal, 
and served with the Northwestern Fur Co. In 
1810 he connected himself, together with his uncle, 
David Stuart, with Mr. Astor's business, and was one 
of the party that sailed from New York by the ship 
" Tonquin " to found tho fnr trade city of Astoria, on 
the Pacific Coast. In 1812, it being exceedingly im- 
portant that certain papers and dispatches be taken 

1 Selinoloraft siicHkinf; nf PavcniKirt (ivTio, lic' wtvs, w;ik it 
Virftiiiiiin), rofcis (o 1iis thus " sjiiliiiK ■ii«iii1 tlu> isliii»l iiiicl in 
siRht iif Fiis invii lioiiic." Ui- icniiirks. ten. Iliiit for ],]» siillVr- 
illSa and Tossra, lie ..iliiit Id liuvc ln'rii rijiiiuiiiniti.a Iiv Uw (!r,v- 
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from Astoria to Xcw York, and the sliip in the moan- 
time being (.lestroyed, and there being no way o£ 
making the trii* by sea, Stuart was pnt at the head 
of a ])arty to undertake the journey overland. Ram- 
sey Crooks was one of tlie band. This trip across 
the moimtains and through the country of wild In- 
diana, and over arid plains, involved severe hard- 
sbi]ia an<l peril, and illustrated the nerve, and vigor, 
and resources of the young leader. The party was 
nearly a year on the way. In 1817 he came to Jlack- 
inac and became a resident partner of the American 
l''ur (.'onijiany, and siqieriii ten dent of its entire busi- 
ness ill the west. He was rcniarkably energetic in 
business, n leader among luen, and a eonspicnons and 
forceful character wherever he might be placed. In 
tile lack of hotel accommodations bis home was con- 
stantly giving hospitable welcome and entertaimnent 
to visiting strangers. He dwelt on the island for 
fifteen years, and when the conipany sold out in 
liS;J4, removed to Detroit. lie was afterward ap- 
pointed by the Government as Indian Commissioner 
tor all the tribes of the northwest, and guarded their 
interests with paternal care. The Indians used to 
si>eak of him as their best friend. He also served 
as State treasurer, and at the expiration of his term 
of office was trustee and secretary of the Illinois and 
iliehigan Canal Board. Active in great commercial 
and public interests, he was also, subsequent to h^ 
I'onversioii on the island in 1828, zealous and promi- 
nent in c-hurcli work and always bore a liigb Chris- 
liiin cluiracter. lie died very suddenly at Chicago, 
in JSIS. Uh body w;i^ taken by a vessel over the 
hikes U. Delroit fur biLrial. In passing JIackiiiac 
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the txiat laid awliile at the dock, and all the people 
of the village paid their respects to the dead body 
of oiie who had been in former years a resident of 
the island, so wen known and so greatly eateemed. 

In connection with the Fur Company woi-k of the 
island, which these two men did so much to promote, 
it may he well to quote from llrs. Jolin Kinzie, the 
wife of a Chicago pioneer, who with her husband 
was here in 1830. In her interesting book " Waii- 
Bnnj tlie 'Early Day' in the Northwest," she thus 
writes, speaking of that period: "These were the 
palmy days of Mackinac. It was no unusual thing 
to see a hundred or more canoes of Indians at once 
apjiroachiiig the island, laden with their articles of 
trafKc; and if to these was added the squadron of 
large Mackinaw boats constantly arriving from the 
outposts with the furs, peltries and buffalo robes col- 
lected hy the distant traders, some idea may be 
formed of the extensive operations and the important 
piisition of the American Tnr Company, as well as of 
the vast circle of human beings either immediately or 
remotely connected with it." 

llenry R. Schoolcraft lived on the island from 
1S33 to 1841. He was a native of the State of New 
York. He was a student, an investigator into the 
facts and phenomena of nature, a remarkable lin- 
guist, a great traveler and explorer, and a prolific 
writer. lie was given to arehfeological researches; 
he explored the valley of the Mississippi ; be investi- 
gated the mineral resources of much of the west, par- 
ticularly of Missonri; and he discovered the source 
of the Mississippi river, lli?^ great work, and by 
which he is most kuuwii, whs thiit in counectinn with 
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(he Tniliiiii race, iiaving ayont thirty years of liis 
life ill cHitact with thoiii. iieaides liis travels among 
the tribes throiigliont the west and northwest, where 
his pursuits led liim, he was the Govcrnnient apent 
ill Indian affairs, first at Saiilt Ste. Marie for eleven 
years, and then at ilaekinac for eight years. He 
mentions that at one time over four thousand Indians 
were encamped along the shores of the island for a 
month ; and that the annuities he paid that year 
amounted to $370,000 in money and goods. He 
also served in the negotiation of treaties for the Gov- 
ernment with the tribes. While living at the Sanlt, 
he married a half-blood Indian girl. Her father, 
Mr. John Johnston, was an Irish gentleman of good 
standing, who, dwelling in the wilderness country 
of ]^ke Superior, had found a wife in the daughter 
of an Tn<lian Chief. This daughter, llisa Johnston, 
had been sent to Enro]>e while a young girl to be 
cdncatcd under the care of her father's relatives, and 
she became a refined and enltivated Christian lady. 

]\lr. Schoolcraft in his eight years' residence on 
the island, lived in the house hnown to alt readers 
of Jlisa Wonlson's Anne as the " Old Agency." lie 
writes on his arrival : " We found ourselves at ease 
in the mral and picturesque grounds and domicile 
of the United States Agency, overhung, as it is, by 
iuipending cliffs and commanding one of the most 
jileasing and captivating views of lake scenery." ' 
Every subject of scientiiic interest, all the physical 
phenomena of the island, and its antiquities and his- 

1 In tlie minds of some now livinfj on the islnnd lie hns been 
contuseil witli liis hroUier, .Tnmps Sthoolcnift, ivliu also lived in 
the village and was murJerEd by a John Tanner, in 1.840 — as 
tlieii generally supposed. 
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tin'ie features, jind all (jnestinns pertaining:; to the Tn- 
iliiins and their race charaettjriBtics, their Jinhits ami 
enstonis, their language, their tratlitioua anil legends, 
their religion, and especially all that might load to 
their iiuiral and social improvement — these were 
matters of liis constant study. At t!ie same time he 
kept abreast of the general literature of the day, 
reading the books of note as they appeared and him- 
self making contributions to iitorature by his own 
books and review articles ant! treatises, which ■wore 
pnhlishcd in the East and in England. In his remote 
island home, ice-honnd for half the year and largely 
shnt out from the world, he was yet well known by 
his writings in the highest circles of learning. Vis- 
itors of note from Europe as well as from the Eastern 
States, coming to the island, were frequently calling 
jit his honso with letters of introdnction. He was 
voted a complimentary membership in numerous sci- 
entific, historical and antiquarian societies, both in 
this coimtry and in the old world. He had corre- 
spondents among scholars and savants of the highest 
rank. His opinions and views on sid>jocts of wliich 
ho had made a study were greatly prized. The emi- 
nent Sir Humphrey Davy, of England, for instance, 
expressed the highest appreciation of certain contri- 
butions of scientific interest which Jlr, Schoolcraft 
had prepared in his island home; and Charles Dar- 
win, in hia work, " The Descent of Man," quotes 
with approval some opinion he had expressed, and 
calls him " a most capable judge." Prof. Silliman, 
also ex-Presidents John Adams, Thos. Jefferson and 
James Madison, wrote liim letters of marked ai)pro- 
bation resjjecting a cnntrihntlon he liiid wvittcn for 
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tlie Aiuerieaii Geological Socictv. TJimcviit'f cou- 
feiTtnl with liim beHoro writing tliosf jiarts oi liis 
" Jlistory of the Tlnitpd Wt.iites," wliich pertain to 
the Indians, an<l ivas in frcqin^nt cc)rref!pnii<lpin-c 
with Iiini; ami Longfellow, in his Hiawatha Indian 
notes, expresses liis sense of obligation to hini. 
Some of Schoolcraft's leetnres were translated intn 
French, and a prize was awarded him by the Xa- 
tional Institnte of Prance. Among his frec|nent cor- 
respondents, as he was an active Christian and in 
sympathy with all church interests, were the secn^ 
tarit'S of different niisr^ionary societies in the East, 
swking liis opinion and his coiuiscl in referenee to 
tile location of stations and the methods of work 
among the Indian trilxis. The amount of literary 
work he accomplished was remarkable, especially in 
view of hiii jinblic services, which often rciinired ex- 
tensive journeys in distant wilderness regions, and 
nnich of camp life. He was of remarkable physical 
vigor and industry, however, and it is saitl of him, 
tliat he had been known to write from snii to sun al- 
most every day for many years. 

ilr. Schoolcraft removed from the ishind if \ow 
York in 1S41, and after an extensive travel through 
Enrope, devoted himself principally to literary work, 
lie published abont thirty different honks. These 
largely pertained to his explorations, and to scientific 
subjects. The chief products of his jjen in respect 
to the Indiana were bis " Algie Hesearches," and 
later his very extensive " Ethnological Rcsearclies 
luuong the IJed Jfen," which was prepared under the 
direction and patronage of Cnnjiress. It i^ in six 
liirge vohmics with over .'SOO eohircil eii.e ravings. 
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and was isfiueil in the lu'-^t stvlc nf llic jirintrv':; ai't. 
It is a tliOHaiiriin uf infnriiuilioii, ;iih1 fiiriiislics tlx' 
iiinst emiiiilete mid aidlicntJc treiitiucut tlx! wnhjccl: 
lias over n-eeived. 

For nearly twenty years Jfr, Sclioolcraft lived at 
Wasliington, and died tliere in l)eecnd>orj 1S(!1. 
TIio Kcv, Dr. SiindcTlnnd, for over forty years a 
Presbyterian pastor in tliat city, lias said nf liiin : 
" lie was a noble Christian man, and liis last years 
were spent in tlic society of his friends and niiioiiji; 
his books ... a modest, retiring, nnosleiit;itioii« 
man, but of deep, sincere ]]iety and greatly interested 
ill the welfare of inankiiK.l," 
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WiTii the oxploiiT, tlio trailer and tlio soldier, in 
tile OAiriy ilavs nf tiic Froucli m'cnpatioii, there eamc 
also tlic missionary. !\roro tliaii two contnrios ago 
pioneer Jesuit {n'iests planted the cross in these wilds 
of the npper lakes; first at Sanlt Ste. Srarie, as 
early as two hnndred and fifty years since, and then 
in 1071 in onr Jliehiliniackinac rejrion of St. Ig- 
naco/ on the nin-thorn mainland, four miles across 
from tlie island. The latfer work Is associated par- 
ticularly with ilaripiette, wlio fimmSed it, and who 
was tine of the most lieroie and devoted of tlie early 
missionaries who eanie t<i this continent from France, 
lie was ii scholar and a man of science, aecordinjr 
to th<' attainments of that day. It is said he was ae- 
qniiinted with six different lanfiiiafies, ITc was held 
in rcvereitf esteem, Ivith by the savajfea of the woods 
and by the traders and offieera of the settlements. 
To his cnltnre, iiis refinement and his spiritnality 
were adtlcd the enthusiasm and darins; of the e.\- 
])l"rer. lie went ont to find new conntrics as alpo 
to preach in the pagan wilds. In lfi73, accom- 
]iani(;d liv Joliet, he set forth from St. Tgnaee witli a 
small conqiany in two hark canoes, on a long voyage 
of discovery. ]Te afmck out into Lake Michigan, 
tlience into the rivers of Wisconsin, and tlience into 
the ^rississi]ipi, and floated down that great river 

l.'il) 
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art i";ir as to a point soiiip tliivtv milns linlnw tlie 
nioiilli of tlic Arkuiisns river, alinofit, to t.Iic Louisiana 
line. Tlioro the. southern journey was ended and the 
return trip was hejtnn — ascending thci Jlissiasippi, 
ent«Ting tlie Illinois and thus reacliing I^ke iliehi- 
gan again. But for Marquette the trip was never 
finished. lie died at a point on the eastern sliore of 
(hat lake, about midway between its upper and lower 
ends, and was buried there by his ever faithful and 
devoted Indian companions. Two years afterwards 
his body was exhumed and reverently taken back for 
interment at the St. Ignace Mission, which he had 
longingly desired again to reach, but had died witb- 
(lut the sight. The discovery of bis grave, in the 
present town of St. Ignaee, in the year 1877, has 
given new interest to that locality. 

Following the temporary abandonment of the 
French post of Jlichilimackinac in 1701, and the re- 
moval of the settlement to Detroit, as already referred 
to, the St. Ignace Mission was given up, and the 
church burnpd by the priests thcniBolves in fear 
lest it should be sacrilegiously destroyed by the sav- 
ages. Subfiei|uent]y, on the re-ostablishment of 
the fort on the southern peninsnla opposite, the Cath- 
olic mission was revived and the Church of St. Ann 
was organized — the church and the entire settlement 
of families, as well as the garrison, being within the 
palisade enclosure. When in 1780 the fort was re- 
moved to the island — and the settlers following — 
the (■hiirch was also removed, its logs and timbers be- 
ing taken down sc]>arately and then rcjointed and set 
up again. It stood on the old burying lot south of 
the present Astor House. Subsequently it was rc- 
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moved to another site. An addition was made ox- 
tending its length, and the old church continued 
to ataiid until it gave way to the present large edi- 
fice, hnilt on the same spot, in 1874. As an organi- 
zation, however, the church dates far hack to the 
early days over at old Mackinaw. The ground on 
wliicfi the building now stands was a hequest to the 
parish hy a iladam La Framboise, who lived near 
by, with the stipulation that at death her body 
should he buried under the altar, in- case the church 
should be removed to the place indicated. This be- 
ing done, the conditions of the will were fulfilled. 
This iludani was of Indian blood, and the widow of 
a French fur trader. She is reported to have been 
a \\'nniiin of Teinarkable energy and enterprise, and 
on the death of her husband ably managed the busi- 
ness he had left. She acquired the rudiments of ed- 
ucation after her marriage, being taught by her hus- 
band, and in later years made it a custom to receive 
young pupils at her house to teach them to read and 
write, and also to instruct them in the principles of 
her religion. Her daughter became the wife of 
Lient. John S. Pierce, a brother of President Pierce, 
who was an officer at the garrison in the early days, 
161.V1S20. 

In the early times, the island being so remote a 
l)ionecr point, and its population meagre, this parish 
did not always have a resident priest, and for nmch 
of the time could only be visited by one at irregular 
and often distant intervals. In 1783, a petition 
signed by merchants and other inhabitants of the 
vilbige, was addressed to General llaldimand, the 
English Go\'ernor General of the Province, asking 
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tbat tito CJovorniufut UiVq sti'ps to aiil in sceiii'hi};- n 
cure, or minister of religion, for tlic sttiltiil iiiuiiilu- 
iiiiiife of services, Tliere appears notliiii^ to mIiow 
that this was granted. The fur trade brouglit uii 
clement of poi)ulation of a very mixed ciiaracter. 
There were tlie educated officers and clerks of tlic com- 
pany, and the voyageurs and trappers, who si>ent 
most of their time in the woods and on the 
water, with ilackinac as their place of resting and 
wage-payment, and the place of the reckless wasting 
of their hard-earned money. One who knew well 
the early chavacler of the island, said of it, that few- 
places on the continent had la^cn ao ccIcLrated a h>- 
cality for wild enjoyment; that the earnings of a year 
were often spent in the car<insals of a week or a day ; 
that the lordly Highlander, the impetuouH son of 
Krin, and the proud and independent J'^nglialiinan, 
did not do nnieh hetter on the score of moral re- 
Hponsiliilitics than the hnnihle voi/aijeurs and cornier 
des hois; that they broke generally, nine out of the 
ten commandments without a wince, hnt ke])t tlio 
other very scrupulously, and would flash n]i anil call 
their coniijanioiis to a duel who doubted them nn 
that point ! 

Protestant Missions in tlie west jrradnally took 
shape as the settlement of the country advanced 
fi-om the sca-lioard. The IJev, David liacoii, of the 
Connecticut ilissionary Society, the father of the 
late Dr. Leonard liacon, jtreaehed on the island for 
a shco't time as far hack as IHO'J; not, however, es- 
tahlishinjr a niisi^ion or organizing a clnin'h. Th(;n, 
in 1S:^(I, the Itcv. -Tedidiah ^^rursc, It. I)., a Con.sjiv- 
gatioiial minister, the father uf llie iiivc^ulnv of fhc 
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telegraph sjstciii, visited tlie island, and made a 
aliurt stay. Xlie same Ur. ilorse was the author i)f 
" JUerse's Geography," oiicc extensively used in 
(lur schools, ai]d still well rcmciiihored. In earlier 
years the fort was a chaplaincy post, and the clergy- 
man in charge, the IJev. Mr. O'Jjrieii, from 18-1-2 un- 
til the oiKJitijig of the eivil war in 18(il, conducted 
stated services of the Episcopal form of worship, 
wiiieli accinnniedated the pmiple of the village as well 
as the soldiers. Out of tliia work grew the Trinity 
E])iscopal Church, organized in 187iJ, under the min- 
istration of the liev. \Vm. G. Stoiiex, who continHc<l 
for some years the resident clergyman. I'or a time 
ihe jjarish held its Suiiilay services in the fort clnqiel ; 
tiieii the old Court House (now the City Hall) was 
irsi-d, and in l)iS-2 the present Church bnildiiig was 
i'rt;<-ted. There is generally a resident clerj|!;\'nian in 
cliurge. The lit. liev. Thomas E. Davies, D. 1)., 
hishop of the diocese of iliohigan, being a snnmier 
cottager, frequently officiates. ■ The Union Congre- 
gational church was organized April 1900, and at 
present use the City Halt as their place of meeting, 
A church editice is in contemplation. 

To g(j back again to our earlier period. At the 
time of Dr. Horse's visit to the island, he was under 
connnission by the U. S. government on a two years' 
tour of observation and inspection among tlie various 
Indian tribes with a view "to devise the most snit- 
abh^ ]>lan to advance their civilization and happi- 
ness." ^ He arrived at the island, June Kith, in the 
evening, and writes of the view that greeted liis eye 

'Kniiii IdlLT of in^UNL'lidiES Miitttii liiiii by .liiliii (/. Ciil- 
lumn, >S,.L'JutLiry of War, fulj., IM^JO. 
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in tlie morning — ^ . . . " the fort Jooking down from 
tlio high bhiS, and a iloet of Indian canofs drawn iij) 
on the beach, along which were pitched fifty or one 
luuidred lodges — cone-shaped bark tents — filled 
with three or fonr hundred Indians, men, women 
and children, come to receive their annuities from 
the United States Government and to trade." He 
remained a little over two weeks and preachod in the 
Court House to large and attentive andiences. A 
week-day school and a Sabbath-school were formed 
for the children, and arrangements effected for Bible 
Society and Tract Society work. On his return to 
the East, the United Foreign Missionary Society, 
learning of the situation, took steps to plant a mis- 
i:=ion at Mackinac. The island was considered a 
strategic point for such operations, even as previously 
it had been a strategic situation from a military 
])oint of view. It was a central gathering place for 
the Indians for hundreds of miles away as «'ell as 
from near at hand. The mission was established in 
18'-23. The llev, Wm. Terry, a Presbyterian min- 
ister from tlie East, was appointed superintend ont. 
The Mission was designed chiefly as a school for 
the training of Indian youth. It opened with twelve 
pupils. The second year it numbered seventy. Two 
years after the opening of the enterprise the large 
school building and boarding house, now the hotel 
at the east end of the island, and hearing the original ■ 
name " Mission House," was built. In 1826 the So- 
ciety which had begim the work and maintained it 
for three years, was merged with the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. IIoi ice- 
forth, until it closed, the Mackinac Mission was the 
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work ui that J3oard witli headquarters in IJostoii, 
l''or several years the attendance at the school aver- 
aged about oi]e hundred and fifty a year. Major 
Anderson, of the Canadian service, writing in 1828, 
aays that when this mission bnilding was erected it 
was thought to be large enough to accommodate all 
who might desire its privileges, but such was the 
thirst for knowledge, that the house was then full; 
and at least fifty more had sought admission that sea- 
son who could not be received for lack of room. 

Besides the rudiments of English education, the 
hoys Were taught the more useful sort of handicraft 
and trades, and the girls were taught sewing and 
housework. They were at all times under Christian 
influence, and were systematically instructed in the 
truths of the Gospel, In the Eiogra]ihy of Mrs. 
Jcrcniiah Porter, who before her marriage was Miss 
Cliappelle, and who spent two years (1830-32) on the 
island, is given an extract from her diary, in which 
she speaks of visiting the JJission House and hearing 
tile young Indian girls, at their evening lesson, repeat 
together the 23rd Psalm and the 5uth chapter of 
Isaiah, and of hearing a hymn sung " by sixteen 
sweet Indian voices which was particularly touch- 
ing." Col. Thos. McKenney, of the Indian Depart- 
ment, gives another interesting glimpse of the school 
in his book, " Sketches of a Tour to the Lakes," 
published in 1827. He had been sent out, the year 
before, from Washington as joint commissioner with 
General Cass in negotiating a treaty with the Indians 
of the Tforth. Having touched at Mackinac he de- 
scribes bis calling, iu company with Mr. Robert 
Stuart, at " tliu Missionary establishment in charge 
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of 111'. Pcn'v." The school family were at supper, 
and lie writes, '* we joined fliera in their prayoi's, 
which are offered after this meal." On another day 
he again visited the school, and reimrtctl of it: 
" The buildings are admirably adapted for the object 
for which they were built. They are composed of a 
center and two wings — the center is occupied chiefly 
as the eating department and the offices connected 
therewith. The western wing accommodated the 
family. In the eastern wing are the school rooms, 
and below, in. the ground story, are apartments for 
shoemakers and other manufactures. In the girls' 
scho(d wore seventy-three, from four to seventeen 
years old. In personal cleanliness and neatness, in 
behavior, in attainments in various branches, no chil- 
dren, ^viiite or red, e-seel thorn. The boys' school baa 
about eighty, from four to eighteen. One is from 
Fond du Lac, upwards of seven himdreil miles. An- 
other from the Lake of the Woods. How far tliey 
have come to get light ! " Referring to the Super- 
intendent, Mr. Ferry, he speaks of him in terms of 
imqualified approbation. "Few men possess liis 
skill, his qualificatiou, his industry and devotion to 
the work. Such a pattern of practical industry is 
without price in such an establishment. Indeed, the 
entire mission family appeared to lue to have under- 
taken this most interesting charge from tlie purest 
motives." He makes mention of Jlrs. Robert Stuart 
as " an excellent, accomplished and intelligent lady, 
whose soul is in this work of mercy. This school is 
in her eyes, the green spot of the island. With her 
influence and means she has held up the hands that 
were ready, in the bcgiimii)g of tins establishuieut, 
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to liaiig (Inivji. Slio InoUs iipmi :\li-. Yvrry iiml hid 
labors as bciiif? wovlli iiioro to tlio inland tlian all iIk> 
land iif wliicli it ifl composrd ; whilst lio, witli iirMli- 
tnde, mentioiia Iior kiiidncaa, and that of licr cn-oprr- 
ting husband." 

Jfrs. John Kinzic, already referred to as being on 
the island in 1830, visited the Jlission, and in bor 
book makes similar testimony concerning it, saying 
among other things : " Through the zeal and gootl 
management of iir, and Mrs. Ferry, and the foster- 
ing enconragement of the congregation, the school 
was in great repute." 

A church for the island soon grew out of tb(! 
aehool. It was Presbyterian in name and form. It 
was a branch of Mr. Perry's work, and he was the 
pastor during the whole time he remained on the 
island. A eluii'ch building, the historic " Old !Mi«- 
aion Cluirch," still standing in its original dimensions 
and appearance, was bnilt in lS:i!)-M. JIackinac in 
those days shared with Detroit in distinction, tb<' 
two towns Ireing almost tho only places of note in the 
State of Michigan, The Fnr Company's husinoss, 
together with the general trading interests which 
centered here, brought to the island a considerable 
population. Tims large and interesting congrc'ga- 
tions were furnished for this chnreh. Besides tho 
teachers and their families, and the pupils of the 
mission school, there were many families of the vil- 
lage, officers and clerks of the company, traders, 
native Indian converts and others, who were members 
in regular attendance. The military post, too, used 
to be represented — officers and men coming down 
the street on Sunday mornings in martial step. The 
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soliliers would stack thoii- gnus oiilsidc in frtmt nf 
tlie (ilmreli; one of tlie iiifii would lie ilclnik'il to starul 
fjntird over the arms, wliile tlio otliors M-oitl<l iii<! into 
tlin pows act apavt for tlieir appmniiiodation, 

Tlie whole number of meniliors enrolled diiriiif:; llio 
history of the ehnrch waa alioiit eighty, exrlnsivc of 
the mission family. As a pioneer church on the 
wilderneaa frontier, it was reiiiavhable in having on 
its membership roll, and among its office bcai-ers as 
Rilling Eldersj two nien of sneb standing anil jjublic 
name as Robert Stuart and Honry E. Schoolcraft. 

The j\fackinac oxperiment of mission work un- 
fortunately, was not continued long enonjifb to show 
the largest results. Cbang*^ took place on the isiland 
which seriously aflfectod the sitnation. It ceased to 
bo the groat resort for the Indians it had been at first. 
The JMicbigan lands were coming in demand for 
settlement ; and the Go\-crnment was deporting some 
of the trilws to reser^'ations farther West. ,Mr. 
Astor retired from the IB'iir Company, anil that bnsi- 
ness lost its former magnitude. This involved the 
loss of many families and a ebang(^ in social condi- 
tions. In IS^i-l-, Jlr. Ferry removed from the islandj' 
as diet Mr. Stnart, the same year. Tims, for a vari- 
ety of reasons the plaee ceasing to be an advantageous 
]ioint for the work, it was deemed best to discontinue 
it; and about 1836 the land (some twelve acres) and 
the buildings tliereon were sold, and in 1S37 the Mis- 
sion was formally given up. I>iiring tlie brief his- 
tory of the seliool, however, not less than five hnndved 
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(!liililr<!ii of Indian blood aiid habits acquired tiie 
nidiiiieiits of education, and were taiiglit the pursuits 
and toils of civilized life, and many l)ecaiiie Chris- 
tians. The Amfirican Board at that timo ennaidered 
lliat the Mackinac Mission had boon very successful, 
especially in its outreaching influence throughout the 
surrounding regions. 

One instance of remarkable conversion in the work 
of the ilission, was that of an old Indian necroman- 
cer or " medicine man." His name was Wazhuska, 
or more popularly, Chuska. For forty years he had 
been famous on the island in the practice of that 
mysterious occultism which has often been found 
among low and barbarous races. He was supposed 
by his people to have supernatural power, and indeed 
the instances which have been reported of his strange 
facility seem remarkable. A sorcerer he might have 
been called, or, as such have also been designated, a 
" practitioner of the black art," He embraced the 
Christian faith with clear perception of its essential 
truths, and with great simplicity of spirit; and en- 
tirely renounced all his " hidden works of darkness," 
together with the vice o£ drunkenness to whicli he had 
been lamentably addicted, and after a year of testing 
and probation was admitted to membership in the 
Mission Church. He died in 1837, and was buried 
on liound Island. This story of Chuska and his con- 
version by the power of divine grace, was considered 
of such interest that we find it related by Schoolcraft 
in three of his books — his " Personal Memoirs," his 
" Oneota " (a collection of miscellany which tells of 
Chuska under the heading " The Magician of the 
Manitouline Islands"), and in liis elaborate six vol- 
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iiiiio work pnblislicd by ncl" of ("onpin'se. Tn liis 
aceiHint of the ease as given in the hist iianioil jinlilicii- 
tioii he fiiniifihes representations of the enide pieto- 
grajihie eharms, and totems an<l symhols, whieh 
('hnska was accnstomed to iiee in his ]ia,!;;iin incanta- 
tions, and wliieli at the time of his conversion he had 
surrendered to Mr. Schoolcraft. The tiile of Chnska 
is also told by Mrs. Jameson in the narrative of ber 
visit to Mackinac in 1837; and in Strickland's "Old 
Mackinaw." 

The ilission given np, the school closed, tlie teach- 
ers and their families gone, the trade and emporinni 
charaeler of the village falling away, the church 
organization did not long snrvivc. There was no 
successor of ilr. Ferry in tbe jiastorate. Mr. School- 
craft, as an office bearer in the cJnirch, and always 
actively interested in its welfare, did all that a lay- 
man, so fnlly oecnpied as he, conld do for its miiinte- 
nanee, often conducting a Sab!)atb service and reading 
a sermon to the people from some good collection, 
fint BO largely losing its families by removal, and 
nnablc under existing conditions to secure a jtastor, 
the church organization became extinct. The churcli 
Iniilding, however, the " Old Mission Church " as it 
is familiarly known to this day, has survived for 
sixty years tbe lapse of the organization. It is proli- 
ably the oldest Protestant Chnrch structure in the 
whole Northwest, And while other ancient church 
buildings have been enlarged and changed in the 
course of years; and extension ])iLt on, or a frtmt or 
a tower added, or other material alterations made; 
this one, from end to end, and in its entire stmetnral 
form reiiLaiurt tbe same as at the liiiie nf its early 
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dwHcation. It Ijas stood fimr sqiiaro to all the w'uuU 
lliat have blown, as " solid as tlic faitli of tlioso who 
built it," ' UTidian^Gd fvoin its original styUi ant! its 
huro. and simple iipponraiice, with its old wratlier- 
vane and its wondcrfnlly brijjbt tin-topped bolfry — a 
mute memorial of a most wortliy history of two gen- 
erations ago. Despite its disuse and its increasing 
dilapidation, it has long been an object of tender 
interest, and has been visited by hnndreils every sea- 
son. It is gratifying, therefore, to know that a 
immber of the summer cottagers and other visitors, 
joined by some of tlie island residents, have pur- 
chased tlie old church, and repaired and restored it so 
as to present the old-time appearance in which it had 
lieen known for well nigh set'enty years.^ The gray 
weather-worn exterior is pnrjiosely left uii painted. 
Tlie same old " high-up " pulpit, the plain square 
pews with doors on them, the diminutive panes of 
glass in the windows, the quaint old-fashioned gallery 
at the entrance end — all tliese features appear as at 
the first. The property is held in trust for the pnr- 
chasers by a board of seven trustees, five of whom arc 
to bo visitors who own or rent cottages, and two to 
l>e residents of the village. There is no ecclesiastical 
organization in connection with the building, nor any 
denominational color or control. The motive in the 
movement has been, first, to preserve the old sanctuary 
as a historic relic of the island and memorial of early 
mission work; and, second, to use it as a chapel for 
union religious services during the few weeks when 
summer tourists crowd the island. 
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Orit Islantl in it?i iliiHciisions is tlirco miles oast 
and west, and two niiica north and south. It has a 
crescent shaped liarhor, which gives tlic same out- 
line to the village nestling on the rounded beach. 
There can be icw places so sinall and cireiinivseribed 
that can furnish so many pleasing impressions. In 
its antiquarian interest, in its imlikeness to the ont- 
side worlJ, in its dim traditions, and in its entrancing 
charms of natural scenery, there is found every vari- 
ety for the eye, the taste and the imagination. While 
small enough to steam around it in an hour on the 
excursion boats, it is yet large enough to admit of 
long secluded walks through its quiet, gentle woods. 
Jn the three score years or more that visitors have 
treen coming here, there liave grown up for it such 
tributes and terms of admiration as. Gem of the 
Straits, Fairy Isie, Tourists' Paradise, Princess of 
the Islands, and such like. 

Rising almost perpendicularly out of the water, 
one hundred and fifty feet high, with its white stone 
elifEs and bluffs, and twice that height back on the 
crest of the hill, and covered with tlie densest an<l 
greenest ft>Iiagc, it is an object of sight for many miles 
in every direction. Throughout we find that de- 
velopment and variety of beauty which nature makes 
when left to herself. The trees arc the niaple, and 
pine, and bireh, and old beeches with strait aud fnr- 
15G 
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reaching braiiclicH auil witli riif^gcd Irimkw, ou wliieli 
can be fieon initials and dati^w niiinint;' liacdi many 
years — ^tlie mcniontoH of visitors of long ago. The 
hardy cedar alHUinils alKu, and the evergreen spruce, 
Jareh and lanrtd, and tamarack. Tlironghont the 
woods ninning in dit!f<'rcTit directions, are winding 
roads, arched and slia(!ed hy the overhanging tree- 




fojis, .IS it they were continuous bowery, and hcwitch- 
iiLg footpaths and trails; the fragrance of the tir and 
tltc halsaui is everywhere, and a bnoyuney in the 
alniospherc wliich invites to walking — the whole 
tract being safe, always, for even children to wander 
in. Yon come niwn patches of the delicate wild 
strawberry with its aromatic llavov, the wild rose, tlie 
l)hie gentian, profnse bfds of dairies, said to be of 
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tlie largest variety in America, the curious " Indian 
pipes," luxuriant ferns in dark ntM)ks, forever hidden 
from the sun, and thickest coverings of moss on 
rocks and old tree trunks. Then always, from every 
quarter and in every direction, are to be seen the 
great waters of the lakes, so many " seas of sweet 
water," as they were described by Cadillac, the early 
French commander in this region — Huron to the 
east and iHichigan on the west, with the Mackinac 
Straits between, and all so deep, so pure, so beau- 
tifully colored; and whether in the dead calm, 
when smooth as a floor, or shimmering and glisten- 
ing in the sunshine, or in the silvery sheen of 
the moon at night, or again tossing and billowing in 
the storm — always exercising the ]>ower of a spell 
upon the beholder. Ever in sight, too, are the neigh- 
boring islands, standing out in the midst as masses 
of living green; and the light-houses with their faith- 
ful, friendly night work; and the young cities on the 
two mainlands in opposite directions; and always the 
|)icturea<iue old fort. Then, scattered over the is- 
lands are glens, and dells, and springs, and fantastic 
rock formations, (" rock-osities" they were some- 
times facetiously called in early days), ilany of 
these formations are interesting in a geological point 
of view as well as for their marked appearance and 
their legendary associations ; and two of them, Sugar 
Loaf and Arch Eoek, have been much studied by sci- 
eiitiats, and are pictured in certain college text books 
to illustrate the teachings of natural science. 

On the eastern part of the island you come on cer- 
tain openings which the earlier French termed Grands 
Jardins. Schoolcraft says no resident pretended to 
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know tlieir origin; tliat tlicy liad evidently been 
cleared for tilling purposes at a Yovy early day, and 
that ill liis time there wore mouiida o£ atcjnes, in a 
little valley near Arcli IJock, wliieh resembled the 
Scoteli cairns, and which he supposes were the stones 
gathered out in the preparation of these little fields. 
These openings continued, at times, to be utilized for 
planting purposes to a period within the memory of 
persons now living on the island. For a long time 
past, however, they have been left alone, and nature 
has beautifully adorned them with a very luxuriant 
tnid graceful growth of evergreen trees and parteri'cs 
of jnnijMjr in self-arranged groni>iiig and order, mak- 
ing each such place appear as if laid out and culti- 
vated on the most artistic plans of landscape garden- 
ing. 

i'or sninmer comfort — that is, for the escape of 
heat and the enjoyment of sifted, clean, delicious air 
— there can be no place excelling. As an old-time 
frequenter once said of it : " It must be air that came 
from Eden and escaped the curse." The immense 
bodies of water iu the necklace of lakes thrown about 
the island become tlic regulator of its temperature. 
The only complaint that visitors ever make of the cli- 
mate, is that it is not quite warm enough, and that 
blankets can not be " put away for the summer," but 
are in nightly requisition, and tliut the " family 
hearthstone" claims July and August as part of its 
working season. Malaria and hay fever are un- 
known. i)r. Daniel Di'ake, of Cincinnati, an emi- 
nent niediciil authorify in his day, thus wrote from 
the island : " To one of jaded sensihililies, all around 
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him is refreshing. A fouling of stK^nrity comes over 
liim, and wlieii, from the r<x:ky battluiiieiits of I'urt 
Mackinac, he looks down upon the stirroiiiiding 
wastes, they seem a mount of defciiBe against the host 
of aniioyiuiees from which lie has sought refuge - — ■ 
the historic associations, not less than the sccmery of 
the island, being well fitted to maintain the salutary 
mental excitement." ^ 

The island has its legends, and folk-lore, and tra- 
ditionary tales of romance and tragedy. There is 
not so nnich of this, however, as many 8ii]ti)<)8e. It 
is small in area and ifs scope for scenes, and tales, 
and associations is liuiited. liefereiieo has already 
lieen niaJe to Arch IJock as the gateway of entrance, 
in the Indian mind, for their JVIanitou of tlie lakes, 
when ho visited the island, and to Sngar Loaf as his 
fancied wigwam, and to other rock formations which 
towered above the ground and were personified into 
watching giants. The Devil's Kitchen, on the sonth- 
M'cst beach, has also been mentioned, but as divested 
of all mystery and association with the dim and early 
past. Chimney Eock and Fairy Arcli are but appro- 
priate names for interesting natural objects. The 
lofty, jutting cliif known as Pontiac's Look-out, is 
imdouhtedly an admirable look-out spot, and is often 
so used now, as it jiroiiably often was in the days of 
Indian strifes when canoes of war parties went to and 
fro over the waters of the Straits. I3ut we can not 
vouch for its ever having htcn I'ontiac's watch-tower. 

1 " Treatise on the Principal Distort of North Amrriea," p. 
948. 

"Hygoia, too, should place her ttniipk hcrp; for it has oiip 
of the pnrtiat, driest, cloaucit and mo-.t heolthful iiliuosplieren." 
— Schoolcraft. 
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For altlioiigli tile intiuenee of tliat cliiyftain was felt 
in these remote parts, his home was near Detroit; 
and while we read of his traveling to the East and 
the South, and as havin^j^ liad part in the battle of 
Bradilock's defeat near Pittsburgh, we find nothing 
to show that he had ever been so far north as imr is- 
land, or at least 
had ever sojourned 
there. Lover's 
Ixiap, rising ah- 
ni])tly 145 feet 
above the lake, is 
too good a pinna- 
cle, and too suit- 
able for sneh sadly 
n)niantic purpose, 
as far as preci|)i- 
tous height and 
frightful rocks be- 
neath are con- 
cerned, not to have 
suggested the talc 
of the too faithful, 
heart-sore Indian 
maiden. The story of Skull Cave lias already been 
told; and although a piece of history, as far as the 
name of Ileiiry the trader figures in it, should be 
justly regarded witli as much interest as if it be- 
longed to nLVth and fable. But at the same time, 
with all the modifications wliieh a sober realism may 
deniaiid, there is begotten in the mind of everyone 
who hreatlies the Koft and dreamy air, and surrenders 
himself to the witchery of the little island, an im- 
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presaitjn of tlie weird, iiiid the iiiysticiil, aiul the po- 
etic, however little detiiied and embodied it may be. 
This iitiijreaaion is increased in the sense of charm 
imparted by the dim and aliadowy past of a noble 
but luitntored race of nature's chililreu in connection 
witli a spot of such rare attractiveness, yud wiuch, dis- 
similar in formation and cbaracler from all the other 




land about, seenia as though it were separate from the 
ordinary seats of life. 

Arch liock has long been celebrated. It appeal's 
IIS if hanging in the air, and as a caprice of nature, 
i t is a part of tlie precipitous cliff-side, and stands a 
hnnclred and forty feet above the water's edge. It 
lias been accounted for by tlie uiore rapid decomposi- 
tion of the lower than of the ujjper parts of the eal- 
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ciireoiis stone, bank — whidi process, however, it used 
U) lie tiioiifflit, was fast extending to the whole. Mo- 
Jvoniiey in his " Tour of the Lakes," published in 
18ii7, thus writes: "This arch is crumbling, and a 
few years will deprive the island of JtiohilimHekinac 
of a curiosity Avhich it is worth visiting to see, even 
if this were the only indncenient." The latter re- 
mark is most true, hut we are glad he was so mis- 
taken in the first ])art of liis sentence. The arch has 
survived the unfortunate prophecy for seventy years, 
and bids fair still to hold on. It is trne, however, 
that some portions may have fallen, and the surface 
of the cross-way been reduced, since the days when 
boys played on it, and when, according to an early 
tradition, a lady rode horse-back over the span. 

Sugar Loaf is another curiosity in stone; conical 
in shape, like the old-fashioned form in which hard, 
white sugar used to be prepared. Including the 
plateau out of which it rises, it is two hundred and 
eighty-four feet high, erect and rugged, in appear- 
ance somewhat between a p,yramid of Eg_ypt and an 
obelisk. Like the Arch, it is a " survival of the fit- 
test " — the softer substance about it being worn 
away and carried off in the process of geological 
changes, and leaving it solitary among the trees. 

Bobinson's Folly is the lofty, broad and blunt pre- 
cipitous cliff at the East end of the island, one hun- 
dred and tweiity-seven feet above the beach. The 
origin of the name is uncertain, save that it is asso- 
ciated in some way with the English Captain Robert- 
son (llobinson) who belonged to the fort garrison for 
seven years, and, as already mentioned, was its com- 
mandant from 1782 to 17S7. There are no less than 
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five traditionary storios, or logcnds, in nxplanatiou of 
the iiaiiic. Tliese stories vary from tli« prosaic and 
trifling, to tlie very romantic and tragical. A com- 
mon aceonnt is thnt he bnilt a little hower house on 
llio vory edge of the cliff which he made a place of re- 
sort, and revelry mayhap, in summer days; and that 
once, cither by a gale of wind or hy the crumbling 
of the outer ledge of stone, the house fell to the beach 
below. One version of the legend has Eobinson him- 
self in the house at the time, an<l, like a devoted sea 
captain " going down with liis ship," dashed to death 
in the fall. Another is that on one occasion when a 
feast and carousal were projected on the cliff, and 
when the things of good cheer were all in readiness, 
and the participants, led by their host, delaying for a 
little their arrival, some lurking Indians, watchful 
and very hungry, stole a march on the company and 
ilevonred all that was in sight. 

The other tales are of a different hue. One is, 
that once walking near this spot the Captain thought 
he saw just before him, and gazing at him, a beautiful 
maiden. On his attempting gallantly to approach 
JLcv, she kept receding, and walking backwards as she 
iiio-\-ed she came dangerously near the edge. As he 
rushed forward to her rescue, the girl proved to be but 
a phantom and dissolved into thin air, while the im- 
petuous captain was dashed to death on the rocks be- 
low. Yet another is o£ this order: That Uobertson 
(Kobinson) had been one of the garrison force at 
the old fort acnws the Straits at the time of the mas- 
sacre in 1763, and bad been suvc<l by an Indian girl 
who was exceedingly attached to hiui. After re- 
moving to the island, and bringing n whiti> brido 
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there, tlip Tn(!iaii girl followed !iim and dwelt in a 
lodge lie had bnilt for her on the brow of the great 
ditf, nursing her jcalonsy and revenge. Klie liegfied 
one last interview with hiin before leaving the phice 
forever. On the Captain's granting this, and stand- 
ing beside her on the edge, she suddenly seized his 
arm in her frenzy and leaped off, dragging him with 
her to death. 

There is one more of this harrowingly tragieal 
kind, in the attempt to explain the naming, which 
had much currency in earlier days, and is given in 
tourists' notes of sixty years ago: That liobinson 
had married an amiable and attractive Indian girl, 
Wintemoyeh, the youngest daughter of Poozhiclii, a 
great war chief of the Chippewas, and liad bronght 
Iier to his home at the fort. This nronsed the deadly 
hatred of Peezhieki, who had reserved the girl for 
one of the warriors of his trilie. IJohinson celebrated 
liis marriage by giviiig a banqnet feast in hifi bower 
on tlio cliff. The bride was jn-esent, and a company 
of gnests, Tiie father learned of the feast and con- 
eealed himself in the cedar bnshes to shoot the man 
who had taken his danghter. A failhfnl sergeant, (the 
story even gives his name, JlacWhorter), was pres- 
ent and saw the Indian level his gnn. He sprang np 
to protect the Captain, and himself received the shot 
and fell dead, Eobinson then grappled with the 
fierce chief, and in the struggle the two inen came 
dangerously near the brow. The Indian, with his 
tomahawk raised, took a step or two backward to get 
better poise for his blow. This brought him to the 
very edge. A piece of stone gave way and he fell, 
but saved himself by eatehiiig at the ])rojectiTig root 
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iif a trpe. Tlio girl now sceinjr hor Imsham! ^iifi' uinl 
only hc.v fatlier in dniifier, sprang frirwiivd tn Iii:^ 
lidp. Jle wfis tjnis alile to rais« liiiinsflf to wliotv 
slio stood. Then seizing licr ai'onnd tlio waist, lio 
(laslied off from the cJiff and botli pftrishod togetlior, 
Tlie first two of these stories concerning the famous 
cliff, might very naturally sii}>:gest the namo " Folly." 
But the otiiers smack more of profonnd tragedy, 
spiced with romance. Of course, llohinson was not 
in the massacre atTair of long Ijcfore, across the 
strails; he being at that time in army service, under 
Oen, Bouquet, against the Indians in Kastern Penn- 
sylvania. That he met his death on the island by 
falling over the cliff, or even in a more normal man- 
ner, is a supposition only, without any evidence. 
There is reason to su]ii>ose he still " lived to tight 
another day" after leaving the island post. Tt may 
ho added, too, that at the period of his Mackinac 
command he had already seen over thirty years of 
service in the lilnglish army, and was no longer in 
the romance and lively heyday of youth. There 
must, however, have been soinething about a summer 
bower or hut, and sometJiing about feasting, and 
something about a dreadful fall, which illnstratod 
the " folly " of establishing a pleasure resort on the 
very brow of a dreadfnl precijiico. Viewed to- 
gether, these stories all become interesting as throw- 
ing some light on the origin of myths, and as show- 
ing liow traditions, exceedingly variant, may yet have 
some of the same thrt'ads running through thoin all. 
But I would not philosophize. T sinijdy rehearse 
these stories, the trivial and the grave, and leave 
them to the imagination an<l the clioice of the reader. 
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From an oarlj day the island's charm of sylvan 
and water scenery and its delightful siiininer air, to- 
gether witli its historical associations and its fla\'or 
of antiquity, gave it a wide-spreadfame. There arc 
but few places anywhere in our country that arc 
older as tonrist resorts. Seventy and eighty years 
ago visitors were coming here, despite the difficidty 
and tedium in that time, of roacliing so remote a 
jtoint. Persons of high distinction in public life 
and ill the walks of literatnre, and travelers from 
foreign conntriea, were often among the visitors; 
and our island has figured in many descriptive 
hooks of travel. As some of these authors wrote so 
a]>])rociatin^ly of the island, and as those particular 
l)ooks of long ago are now out of print and not easily 
. iicccsfiibio, I think the readers of this sketch will ]^o, 
J )1 eased to see a few extracts. These writers all 
speak of having known the island by repntation in 
advance of their coming, and of being drawn by its 
fame. 

In 1843, the Countess Ossoli, better known as our 
American Margaret Fuller, of Hoston, spent nine 
days in Mackinac, as part of a protracted journey 
she made in the northwest, and which she detailed in 
her book, " Summer on the T^kea." She expressed 
in advance her pleasurable anticipation of " the most 
celebrated beauties of the island of Mackinac ; " and 
171 
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Ihcn aiMs lioi- trihiilc fo " tlic (!MWilln,2 lifiiuty of the 
S[)ot iiuil JiH |iosiii(ii[." Slio arrived jif, a t'uuc, wlien 
nearly two tlKnisJinil huliniis (iinil " iimro poiniiif!: ev- 
ery <liiy") were eiicaiiiju'd on tlie beach to receive 
their animal ])aynients from the goverinncnt. As tlie 
vessel cniiie intn the Iiarhor " the Captain had some 
roclvets let off which jp-eatly excited tlie Indians, and 
tlieir wild cries re- 
soiiJKled along tlie 
shores." The is- 
land was " a Siccua 
of ideal loveliiK.ss, 
and these wild 
forms adorned it 
as looking so at 
[. in it." She 
represenlfi it as a 
"plcasiiif? siaht. 
iillcr the raw, 
crnde, staring as- 
senddage of houses 
('V(?rywhere sure to 
hi' mot in this 
conntry, to see the 
old French town, 
meliow in its col- 
oring, and with the harmonious elfect of a slow 
growth which assimilates natnraliy with objects 
aronnd it," Concerning Arch I!ock, she says : " The 
arch is perfect, whether yon look np throngh it from 
tlie lake, or down throngh it to the transparent 
waters." Slie both ascended and descended "the 
steej) and cniinblirig ])ath, and rested at tlie snniniit 
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beneath tlic ti'e<':^, and at tlie foot upon the cool mossy 
stones beside the la]>aing wave." Sugar I.oaf roek 
etriiek licr as having " the air of a helmet, as seen 
from an eminence at the side. The roek may bo 
ascended by the bold and agile. Half way up is a 
niche to which those, wlio are neither, can cliinb a 
ladder." The woods she describes as " very full in 
foliage, and in August showe<l the tender green and 
pliant life of June elsewdiere." She gives ns a view 
from the bluffs on the harlH>r side ; "1 never wished 
to see a more fascinating pictnro. It was an hour of 
the deepest serenity; bright hhie and gtild wilh ricli 
shadows. Every moment the sunlight fell innve 
mellow. The Tiidiana were grouped and scattered 
among the lodges; the women ])repariug food over 
the luaiiy small fires; the children, half naked, wild 
lis little goblins, were playing both in and out of 
the water; bark canoes upturned upon the beach, 
and others coming, their square sails set and with 
almost arrowy si)ee<I," And a familiar picture is 
this: "Those evenings we were bapjiy, looking over 
the old-fashioned garden, over the beach, and the 
pretty island opposite, beneath the growing moon." 
A two-volnnie book (]inblished anonymously and 
giving no elne to its author, except that he was a 
]>ractieing physician of Xew York City), titled 
" Life on the Lakes, or a Trip to the Pietun'd 
Rocks," describes a visit to Jlaekinae in 1835.* 
" Though the first glance," he says, " at any looked 
for object is most always disappointing, it is not 
so when you first see JIaekinac." A moonlight 
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view of the island from tlie waters, be tlins (ie- 
sei'ibcs : " Tlie scene was enclianthig; the tall wliite 
cliif, the whiter fort, the winding, yet still precipi- 
tous pathway, the village below buried in a deep, 
gloomy shade, the little bay wliere two or three 
small, half-rigged aioopa lay asleep upon the water." 
It reminded him of descriptions he had read of 
Spanish scenery, " where the white walls of some 
iloorish castle crown the brow of the lofty Sierra." 
In describing hia stay on the island he makes inter- 
esting mention of a SiinJay service he attended at 
th<t Old Mission Cluireli. He reports the building 
us neat and commodious, though the congregation 
was small. There was no Protestant clergyman on 
the island, but Mr. Schoolcraft (the rnling elder of 
the church) condncted the service and road from 
some book a very good sermon. The singing of the 
clioir was excellent, and was led by a sergeant of the 
fort. The whole appearance of the congregation, 
he thonght, was very striking; officers and privates 
of the garrison, with the marks of rank of the one 
class, and the plainer uniforms of the other, were 
mingled together in the body of the church; there 
were well-dressed ladies and gentlemen of the vil- 
lage along with those of simpler attire; and here and 
there were Indians wearing blankets, and standing 
about the doors were others of that race in their or- 
dinary savage dress. 

lie mentions in evident astonishment, and as con- 
veying a hint about the island climate, his eating 
cherries and currants in ilr. Sclioolc raft's garden 
in the month of September. And as a piece of 
harmless pleasantry, we may yet give another of 
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Lis obsurvatioiLS of sixty-two years ago: " Tliere 
arc uuirc cows in Mackinac than in any other place 
of ita size in tlie known world, and every cow has at 
least one bell." 

English visitors in their tours of observation 
through the United States were often drawn thither 
— making the long jonrney to these upper lakes, and 
stopping off to see the island of whose fame they had 
hciird. Captain ^.Marryatt, tirst an officer of celeb- 
rity in the English navy, but more known in this 
country as a novelist lai-gely given to sea tales, ivas 
hero in the snnnner of 18^7. ]n his "Diary of 
America" he writes of Mackinac: "It has the ap- 
jiuarance of a fairy island floating on the water, 
which is so pure and transparent that you may see 
down to almost any depth, and the air above is as 
pure as the water that you feel invigorated as yow 
breathe it.^ The first reminiscence brought to my 
mind after I had landed was the description by 
Walter Hcott of the island and residence of Jlagnns 
Triiil and his daughters Minna and Brenda, in the 
novel, ' The Pirate.' " The appearance of the vil- 
lage streets, largely given to sails, cordage, nets, fish 
barrels and the like, still fnrther suggested the re- 
semblance to his mind, and he says he might have 
imagined himself " transferred to that Shetland 
Isle, had it not been for the lodges of the Indians 
on the beach, and the Indians themselves, either 

1 Jliirryntt's ndmimtion o! the transparent wntors suffgeBts 
«}i<it 1 find rolatpd of n ccrtnin lady of long- ago, thiit once aiiil- 
jii^ ill UiQ linrbor and gaxiae with rtipt fondness into tlic pcl- 
hicid dcptliH, ftw ontltiisiiistk-nily exdainied : "Oil, I could 
wish to Ue diownuti iil tliese pure, beautiful waters! " 
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running about or lying on thu porclies before tlic 
ivliisky stores." 

There were also two lady visitors here from Eng- 
land, in the days of early Mackinac: Mrs. Jameson 
and j\Iiss Harriet Martineaii, Both have high rank 
and distinction in English literature. Each of 
them pnblished her impressions of Mackinac after 
returning home. In their admiration and enthu- 
siasm for the island they could not be surpassed by 
the most devoted American visitor who ever touched 
these shores. 

Mrs. Jameson is well known as the writer of such 
books as " Sacred and Legendary Art," " Legends <if 
tiie Madonna," " Essays of Art, Literature and So- 
cial Morals," "Memoirs of the Early Italian Paint- 
ers," etc. Miss Martineau was of move vigorous 
intellect, and her writings deal more with subjects 
of political economy and social philosophy. She 
it was, too, who translated and introduced into Eng- 
land the writings of the French philosophpr Conite. 
As both these books which touch on Mackinac, writ- 
ten over sixty years ago, were descriptive of travels, 
and not of the same general interest which attache' 
to their other writings, they are now out of print and 
have become rare. 

Mrs. Jameson's visit was in the summer of 
1837. She came up Lake Huron from Detroit by 
steamboat, and arrived in the harbor at early dawn. 
She thus describes her first view of the island as 
slie had it from the deck of the vessel : " We were 
lying in a tiny bay, crcacent-shaped. On the east 
the whole sky waa flushed with u deep amber glow 
flecked with softest shadows of rose color, the same 
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sploinlor reflected in tlie lake; and LRtwecn tlie plory 
aljtivc and tlie glory below stood the little niission- 
ai'y dmrcli, its light spire and belfry defined against 
tlie wkj." She speaks of the " abnipt and pit'tiir- 
eaqne heights robed in richest foliage," and of the 
" little fortress, suow-Avhite and gleaming in the 
morning light;" of an encanipuient of Indian wig- 
wams, (" pictnresqne dormitories," she ealls them) 
lip and down tlie beach on tlie edge of the lake which, 
" traiisfnsed and unrntHed, reflected every form as 
in a mirror, ... an elysian stillness and balmy se- 
renity enwrapping the whole." And, again, we 
hear her speaking of "the exceeding boanty of this 
little paradise of an island, the attention which has 
been excited by its enchanting scenery, and the sa- 
lubrity of its summer climate," 

Mrs. Jameson made qnite an extended stay at 
JIackinae, the guest of ilr. and Mrs. Schoolcraft, 
at their home in the Old Agency — " The house eni- 
liowcred in foliage, the groimd laid ont in gardens, 
the gate opening on the very edge of the lake." 
She pictures Mrs. Schoolcraft with " features de- 
cidedly Indian, accent slightly foreign, a soft, 
plaintive voice, her language pure and remarkably 
elegant, refined, womanly and unaffectedly pious." 
She saw the island throughout, taking tramps over 
it and " delicious drives," and writes of it as " won- 
dei'fuily beautiful — a perpetual succession of low, 
rich groves, alleys, green dingles and bosky dales." 
After her glowing description, she sums up by say- 
ing, " It is a hijou of an island, A little hit of fairy 
ground, just sncii a thing as some of onr amateur 
travelers would like to pocket and rnn away with 
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(if thoy could) and set down in tlie midst of tlicir 
fish ponds; skull-cave, wigwams, Indians and all." 

Miss IVIartineau spent two years in tins country, 
traveling extensively through the States and writing 
her impressions. She pnhlished two books as the 
ontconie of this journeying, " Society in America," 
and afterwards, her " Jietrospcct of Western Trav- 
eling." It was in July, lSo6, that she visited 
Mackinac, and it is in the iirst named of those two 
books that she tells of it. She came by way of 
Lake Michigan, from Chicago, traveling in a slow- 
going sail-vossel, and a]>proaching the island in the 
evening towards sun-setting time. As did Mrs. 
Jamctwii, so iliss Martinean first pictures it as 
viewed from the vessel: "Wo saw a white speck be- 
fore us; it was the barracks of ilackinaw, stretch- 
ing along the side of its green hills, and clearly vis- 
ible before the town came into view. Tlio island 
looked enchanting as we approached, as T think it 
always must, though we had the advantage of see- 
ing it first steeped in the most golden sunshine that 
e\'er hallowed lake or shore." 

The day of her arrival was the 4th of July, and, 
" The colors were up on all the little vessels in the 
harbor. The national flag streamed from the gar- 
rison. The soldiers thronged the walls of the bar- 
racks; half-breed boys were paddling about in their 
canoes, in the transparent waters; the half-French, 
half-Indian populati<m of the place were all abroad 
in their best. An Indian lodge w'as on the shore, 
and a picturesque dark group stootl b<.'side it. The 
cows were coming down the steep green slope to the 
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uiilkiiig, Nothing cciiikl bii more bright and joy- 
ous." 

Describing tlie appearance of the village, she 
took note of some of tlie old French houses, " dusky 
and roofed with bark. The better houses stand on 
tlic first of the three terraces which are distinctly 
marked. Behind them are swelling green knolls; 
before them gardens sloping down to the narrow 
slip of white beach, so tliat the grass seems to grow 
almost into the clear ripi)]ing waves. There were 
two small piers with little barks alongside, and piles 
of wood for the steamboats. Some way to the right 
stood the quadrangle of missionary buildings, and 
the white missionary church. Still further to the 
riglit was a shrnbby precipice down to the lake; and 
beyond, the blue waters." 

She did not leave the vessel that evening, but some 
of the party having met the commandant of the 
fort, an engagement was made for an early walk 
in the morning. So they were up and ashore at 
five o'clock, and under the escort of the officer they 
took in the beauties of the hill and the woods. And 
thus she tells us of it : " Ko words can give an idea 
of the charms of this morning walk. Wo woiuid 
about in a vast shrublwry, with ripe strawberries 
under foot, wiid flowers all around, and scattered 
knolls and opening vistas tempting curiosity in ev- 
ery direction." Coming suddenly on Arch Rock, 
which she calls the " Natural Bridge of irackinaw," 
she is " almost struck backwards " liy the grandeur 
— ■' the horizon line of the lake falling behind the 
bridge, and the blue expanse of waters filling the 
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entire arcli ; slirnbbery tufting tlio aides and dan- 
gling from tlie bridge, tlie soft, rieh Inics in whidi 
tile whole was dressed seeming borrowed from tlie 
autumn sky." 

But especially cliarming and impressive, she 
thought, was the prosjiect from Fort Ilohnes. As 
she looked out on the glassy lake and the green tufted 
islands, she eomjiares it to what Xoah might have 
seen the first bright morning after the deluge. 
" Such a cluster of little paradises rising out of such 
a congregation of waters. Blue waters in every 
direction, wholly unlike any aspect of the sea, cloud 
shadows and sp<'eks of white vessels. Bowery 
islands rise out of it ; bowery promontories streteli 
down into it; while at one's feet lies the melting 
beauty which one almost fears will vanish in its 
softness before one's eyes; the boaiily of the shadowy 
dells and sunny mounds, with browsing cattle and 
springing fruit and flowers. Thus, would I fain 
think, did the world emerge from the flood." 

After their early walk, Hiss itartineau and her 
party took breakfast with the courteiuis commandant 
at one of the old stone quarters of the fort, and sat a 
while on the piazza overlooking the village and the 
harbor. In response to her inquiries about the 
heal tiif Illness and the climate, the officer humorously 
replied that it was so healthy people had to get <iff 
the island to die; and that as to the climate, they had 
nine months winter and three months cool weather. 

The sailing vessel on which the party were pas- 
sengers was bound for Detroit, and the Captain had 
already overstayed his time. So they had to leave 
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tJiat siiiiin il;iy/ In rci'oreiicp io Lor dqi:u1ure slie 
\vi-ih:s; " Wti were iit srenf. <lp]i^'li( at iiiiviiij^ seen 
!Maekiiia\v, at liaving tlie possession of its siiigiilar 
imagery for life, Hut tliia deligiit was liaslied with 
tlin sorrow of leaving it. I could not liavo Ix-'Iieved 
linw deeply it is posailde to regi-et a place, after so 
l)rief an acquaintance with it." And then she tolls 
liow she did, jnst what thouBands since have done, 
who after visiting the island have regretfnlly sailed 
iiway from it: "We watelied the island as we 
rapidly receded. Its flag firet vanished ; then its 
green terraces and slopes, its white barracks, and 
dark promontories faded, till the whole disai>peared 
iK'hind a headland and light-lioiise of the Michigan 

We close iliss JIavtinenn'a tribnte with tliis com- 
prehensive note of admiration: "From place to 
[ilaco in my ])revions traveling, T bad \>oon told of 
lite eharnis of the lakes, and e^^peeiallv of the Island 
of ilaekinaw. This island is chiefly known as a 
principal station of the great Xorlbwestern Tur 
Company. Others know it as the seat of an Indian 
Jlission, Others, again, as a frontier garrison. It 
is known to me as the wihlest and tendercst piece of 
beanty that I have yet seen on God's earth." 

Captain Marryatt, who Jiad read this description 
before his visit to tlie island (already referred to) 
said, when writing liis own impressions, " Miss Tilar- 
tinean has not been too lavish in her praises of 
Mackinaw." These testimonies by persons of wide 

' Schoolcraft in his joHrna) makes note of her calling at his 
hniii^e that iiioniing, and of her expit'ssing "iiii enthusiastic 
admiration for the natural beauties of Michilimackinac. 
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travel, and of ciiltivntoii |-nst.n ainl powpr of nbsprva- 
tion, anil visitors af tlicy were from aiiotlier land, 
(•ome down to lis very jiJcasantly from tiuixe far gone 
days. 
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TEE BEST BOOK ABOUT THE ISLAND 

EARLY MACKINAC 



By the Rev Meade C Williams, 

New and Rented Edition 33 Illvsln 



A charming handbook of one of the mo&t del^htful 
spots m this countrj, the Mackinac region of HOrthern 
Michigan It rehearses the old legends, t&© atamng 
traditions and the vi\id stones of the early bfe of the 
district under conyderation m a \ivid way — {St Louis 
Central Advocate 

May be regarded ai historically e^faet m e\ery detail 
The chimges which ha\e taken plact in two centunes 
are chronologically followed, and the re.ader who wishes 
a '^uccmct, exact, and also pleawmtiy written account of 
tlic white man's occupation of the I^and, combined with 
deijcriptions ot tlw picturesque features and legends at 
tached to them should study this brochure —{Detroil 
Free Pre''s 

One of the most ittratti've httle books which hai 
passed under ouj notice recently bears tK title of E-trlv 
Mackinac, and is 1^ ^astsli, historical ind de^nplive 
of Mackinac ^^^^B^S^^^ write-* wtlh tlie keened 
apprecutiMi £^^^^|^^ wrerdri«n. for there i<) 
pl«aut)l«|S^-tfe 



r than Miickraac 

Hii htt]e b(Mik mti^be a v&taafife ^ouVCJyi: Etf. i^&e viho 

hd-\c vi--}ted it, and lU pt rjftaai au- eKcgfeat ^^^ti^ 
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